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next President. 
A probing look 
by Garry Wills 
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AT LAST, BUMPERS THAT 
ACTUALLY TAKE BUMPS. 





BMW has shattered the theory that a safe car cannot be exciting as well. 
Witness the 5-Series: a performance sedan so thoughtfully designed, it has 
safety systems to protect its safety systems. Rather than offer symbolic pro- 
tection, its regenerating bumpers absorb impacts up to 5mph with virtually 





no damage to the car. Also standard are antilock brakes and a driver's airbag. 
To experience the 5-Series’unparalleled defense system,visit your BMW @®, 
dealer. (Call 800-334-4BMW for one near you.) In the right car, you'll 





find that safety can be a thrilling feature indeed. THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. Wa | 
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NATION: Is Dan 
Quayle more than 
just a joke? 
Americans had 
better hope so 

He is the first of his generation 
to get so near the presidency. 
Was it all dumb luck? Garry 
Wills looks at the secret of 
his success. > Sunbelt mud 
bath: Democrats in Texas, 
Florida and California cut 
each other up while G.o.p. 
candidates are rested, ready 
and rich. 





ENVIRONMENT: 
America gets ready 


to celebrate 
Earth Day 1990 


Behind the concerts and the 
\. fanfare, a quiet revolution 
. os. is greening the country 

o . _ from the grass roots 
7 up.» Report card: 
<> “ How well are nations 

Za addressing environmental 
problems?» Program 
guide: A sampling of Earth 
Day events. 
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WORLD: The spies who are coming in 


from the cold war 


As Eastern Europe breaks free of Moscow’s grip and the 
Soviet Union enjoys unprecedented openness, the espionage 
world is undergoing its own changes.» A mistimed bid for 
the presidency leaves Poles wondering if Walesa is still a 
savior, Or just an ambitious political spoiler.» A hunger for 
independence in Soviet Georgia.» Peru’s surprising election 
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INTERVIEW: 
Shalala of 
Wisconsin 

This hands-on educator 
holds forth on college 
athletics, student drinking 
and the role of Government 
on Campus 
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RELIGION: Will 
Christianity’s first 
churches die out? 
After a bleak Easter, the 
future of Mideast Christians 
is dimmed by civil war, 
Muslim pressure and 
emigration. Even the Holy 
City could turn into a mere 
Gospel museum 
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MUSIC: An East 
German takes over 
in New York 

Kurt Masur, conductor of 
the Leipzig Gewandhaus and 
a leader in last year’s 
peaceful revolution, is 
named music director of the 
Philharmonic, America’s 
most fractious ensemble. 
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BUSINESS: The 
battle over tobacco 
and alcohol ads 

An emotional ground swell 
against the marketing of vices 
is fueled by health 
consciousness, consumer 
activism and community 
pride.» Drexel’s chief blasts 
the Governmentand the press. 
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EDUCATION: Life 
without Marx and 
Lenin 

Classrooms in the Soviet 
bloc are experiencing a burst 
of intellectual freedom. But 
with the new honesty come 
old problems—like shortages 
of teachers and books. 


70 


ESSAY: I Was an 
Ivy League Reject 
and Survived 

This week thousands of 
students are reeling after 
being turned down by the 
college of théir choice. A 
1965 rejectee recalls his own 
trauma and laughs. 
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| get lots of memos, and I throw 
away lots of memos. But I thought I 
would share with you this wry note that 
I recently received from Alexander 
Tresniowski, one of the seven staffers 
who answer letters from our readers: 


Our lives in the TIME Letters de- 
partment are not glamorous. Alone at 
our word processors, the wrath of irate 
readers squarely on our shoulders, we 
sit and write letters. We write cajoling 
letters, apologetic letters, defiant let- 
ters, witty letters, pleading letters but, 
always, letters. There are no awards 
and no bylines, only signatures. But ev- 
ery once in a blissful while, a reader is 
touched enough by a letter to write 
back. 

So here it is, the best (and worst) 
of what readers had to say about the 
letters they recently received: 


“As a result of your letter, | am renewing my subscription to 


TIME after a ten-year hiatus.” (Smile) 


“I was just about to scratch TIME off my list when I received 


From the Publisher 





Tresniowski with his reading material 


“There are no bylines, 
only signatures.” 


see the same message could have been 


> conveyed with six: ‘We know, but we 


don't care.’ ” (Frown) 

“Your letter is such a monument 
to obfuscation and sophistic logic, I 
feel compelled to pursue this issue.” 
(Big frown) 

“Think you can get rid of me with 
that smarmy, unctuous reply, do you? 
Well, no such luck.” (Tears) 

“Please forgive my rather rude at- 
tempt at bringing to your attention an 
error. The approach I took was un- 
called for, and I am truly sorry.” (Grin) 

“Your points are so overwhelm- 
ingly convincing and candid that I con- 
cede every point I made in my letter, 
and my faith in TIME is once again re- 
stored.” (Big grin) 


Alex assures me that he really does 
like his job, even when he finds him- 


self frowning. And keep those cards and letters coming. After all, 


I get very few memos that make me smile, let alone ones that are 


your note. Anyhow, here is the payment for my subscription. 
Show the boss that you carned your salt!” (Big smile) 
“You used 225 words in answer to my short note. It is easy to 


es if you can't always fly first 


worth sharing with you. 
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class, your clothes can. 


Our luggage has room for everything, except compromise. For a dealer near you, 


call 1-800-635-5505. That way, even your pajamas will get the red carpet treatment. 
5 ; paj : 
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Tourister > ° 
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léadlines...market 

sight cananinenerTeet. day in the 
office. But when I get home, I reach 
for Jockey crew neck shirts. No other 
brand offers me the same quality 
and comfort. Just Jockey.99 


Robert Ackerman 
Vice President 

Thomson McKinnon Securities Inc. 
New York, New York 



























‘You Can't Top 

The Quality Of Our 
Temporary Employees. 
We'll Put Money 
On It? ie 


When we test our employees, they don’t just 
tell us what they can do, they show us 
Then we train them to do even more 
even better. And when we send them on 
assignment we make sure they're 
perfectly matched to the job at hand 
if we're wrong, you don’t pay. How's 
that for a safe bet? 


TRC S 


TEMPORARY SERVICES 


100 Ashford Center North, Suite 500 
Atlanta, GA 30338-4842 
(404) 392-1411 


Quality Service for America’s Business 





Franchise opportunities available 
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THE FIRST 


CLINT EASTWOOD 


VIDEO COLLECTION 


Now TIME-LIFE ENTERTAIN- 
MENT brings all the action to your 
home screen with THE CLINT 
EASTWOOD COLLECTION. Get 
in on the action with The Outlaw 
Josey Wales (Rated PG). . -your 
introductory tape! Future tapes will 
include Hang 'Em 
High (Not Rated), 
Dirty Harry (Rated R), Magnum 
Force (Rated R), Sudden Impact 
(Rated R) and more. Save $5.00 on 
your first selection, The Outlaw 
Josey Wales, priced at just $14.99". 
Future tapes are just $19.99*. All 
films are the ariginal, uncut 
movies! VHS only. (#506) 








CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-752-6696 24 HOURS A DAY, FOR FASTER SERVICE! 
HOW TO ORDER: Please indicate the item number when you are ordering. When you purchase your 
first video, future volumes will arrive, one approximately every other month for a 10-day trial. No 
minimum to buy. Cancel anytime. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Call toll-free 1-800-752-6696 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week. Charge your Visa, MasterCard or American Express card. 

OR, SEND NO MONEY NOW AND WRITE TO: 

TIME-LIFE ENTERTAINMENT, Branch-TM-009A 


PO, Box C-32346, Richmond, VA 23261. 
“Plus shipping and handling Orders subject to approval. Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. ©1990 TIME-LIFE BOOKS INC. 
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FOR US EVERY DAY 
IS EARTH DAY. 


On April 22nd, America celebrates the 20th anniversary of Earth Day. But 
in a way, for us every day is Earth Day. Thanks in part to those of you who do some- 
thing that forest products companies and private landowners do six million times 
every day. Plant a tree. 

‘Today, we have hundreds of millions of acres of healthy forest land. And we'll 
replant over three million acres by this time next year 

That's more trees to provide a home in which wildlife can flourish. More 
trees to enhance America’s beautiful recreation areas and forests. And more trees 
to keep up with the growing demand for wood and paper products. 

It's for reasons like these that we are committed to renewing America’s forests. 
Not just on Earth Day, but every day. To learn more about the future of America’s 
forests, write: American Forest Council, 1250 Connecticut Avenue, N.W, 


Washington, DC 20036. AMERICAN FOREST COUNCIL 


Or call 1-800-648-6699, MANAGING THE FUTURE OQFAMERICAS FORESTS. 
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Letters 
NIXON 


“He violated 
the 
public trust.” 


Andrew Berland, Milwaukee 


I salute former President Richard Nix- 
on for the phoenix spirit that has helped 
him rise from the debris of an unkind past. 
But for his memoir, he would have gone 
down in history as the most misunderstood 
man of this century [ExceRPT, April 2]. 
For posterity, he is leaving the legacy of his 
indomitable courage and will. 

Harish Chandra Shukul 
Baroda, India 


Youclaim that Nixon “personifies Amer- 
ican politics.” Ifso, we'd better change “God 
bless America” to “God help America!” 

John McQueen 
Bealeton, Va 


In the end Nixon may triumph not 
through contemporary political rehabilita- 
tion but through history’s fascination with 


1990 MasterCard International, Inc 


In an emotional memoir, | 
he describes the agony of his exile 
and his struggle for renewal 





a man who had to pay an exorbitant price 
for his wrongdoing and then continued to 
fight. A bittersweet immortality may be 
Nixon’s recompense. 
Carlos Leal 
Rockville, Md. 


Now we are having to hear from Nixon 
the crybaby. 

Norman C. Remich Jr 

Woodstock, Ill. 


I think history will remember Nixon as 

a tragic hero: intelligent, loyal and ambi- 

tious. He fell victim to the very game he 
had mastered: hardball politics 

Ed Lustig 

Harrisonburg, Va 


It is a pity our political and judicial sys- 
tems do not provide oak stakes to drive 
through the hearts of vampires like Nixon. 
How many times will he come back? How 
many times will the press resurrect him? 

Samuel Pennington, Editor 
Maine Antique Digest 
Waldoboro, Me. 


While Nixon has finally admitted that 
what happened in Watergate was wrong, 
he still hasn’t accepted complete responsi- 
bility for his and his subordinates’ actions. 
He violated the public trust placed in him 
by the American electorate. If it is Nixon’s 
fate to be known as the “disgraced former 
President,” he has earned it. 

Andrew Berland 
Milwaukee 


Americans have been so obsessed with 
Watergate—a parochial matter compared 
with peace in the world—that they have ig- 
nored the larger matter of great interna- 
tional statesmanship exemplified by Nixon. 

Robert Day 
Ashford, England 





We cannot forget that when he was the 
most powerful man in the world, Nixon 
tried mightily to undermine the U.S. politi- 
cal system, and he lied and cheated to do it. 
Why should we listen to what he says? 

Thomas F. Kearney 
Keene, N.H 


Yes, some mistakes were made, but the 
U.S. needs to remember that Nixon was 
the one who began détente. In our lifetime, 
and certainly in our children’s, he will be 
remembered as a great President. The me- 
dia and his detractors be damned. 

Joan E. Barbacovi 
Libertyville, Ill. 


The most telling words in Nixon’s inter- 
view: “Everything I say is self-serving.” 

Frank Salak 

Springfield, Mo 


Trouble in Lithuania 


It is a strange turn of events when inde- 
pendence for Lithuania could mean the 
end of democratic hopes for the U.S.S.R. 
[WorLD, April 2]. The irony is that Presi- 
dent George Bush must stand solidly be- 
side Gorbachev, so that neither Lithuania 
nor Soviet extremists will attempt to turn 
back the rising tide of peace and freedom. 

Albert Fisher 
Medford, Mass 


President Gorbachev is being very le- 
galistic when he accuses the Lithuanians of 
failing to respect the U.S.S.R.’s constitu- 
tion. In practice, it has rarely been fol- 
lowed, up to now anyway 

Truman Hunter 
Oxford, Ohio 


Credit to Odgers 


With your article on the exhibit 
“Graphic Design in America,” you ran an 
illustration of a poster for the California 
Institute of the Arts but miscredited the 
authorship [DEsIGN, March 19]. As an in- 
structor at Cal Arts in 1977, I was asked by 
the school to design and produce the 
artwork you depicted. The idea of the post- 
er was mine, and the photographic collage 
was my creation. I hired April Greiman to 
do the typography. While I consider it a 
collaborative effort, it is by no means Ms. 
Greiman’s poster, as you indicated. 

Jayme Odgers 
Hollywood 


Bought Any Good Books Lately? 


You discuss how many of the books on 
the best-seller lists are actually read by the 
people who buy them [Books, April 2]. 
But your formula for determining a book’s 
Fully Read Index could have included to- 
day’s lazy literati, who want something with 


an off-the-charts Cocktail Party Chatter 
Quotient. After all, what’s the point of 
reading a book if you can’t tell others 
you've done so? ; 
Sandra Cortright 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 


On your Read-O-Meter you calculate 
that only 3 out of 100 readers finish British 
physicist Stephen Hawking’s book A Brief 
History of Time. But your figures aren't 
representative of the eight people (among 
whom were an astronomer, a paleontolo- 
gist and an anthropologist) who borrowed 
a copy from me, passed it around and did 
not return it until one year later. Perhaps 
you need to include in your list a BBI— 
Book Borrower Index. 

Joanne Lightfoot 
Sedona, Ariz 


I bought A Brief History of Time. Now 
I’m going to be really honest—I stopped at 
page 75. The more I read, the clearer it be- 
came that I would have to spend a very 
long period of time if I wished to compre- 
hend the work 

Lee Ann Dempsey 
Levittown, Pa 


When my husband went off to college, 
his grandmother gave him a copy of the Bi- 
ble and told him to read it whenever he was 
troubled. Finally, in his senior year, while 


Now help is just a phone call away. 24 hours a day. 


Any time of the day or night, nationwide, Gold MasterCard 

comes to your rescue with emergency roadside assistance. Call 
1-800-MC ASSIST and towing arrangements will be made 
immediately. Not only is the towing charge generally below market 
rates, it's billed directly to your account. So there’s no need to 

worry about cash. Master RoadAssist only from Gold MasterCard. 


Gold MasterCard. 


time and location 
Gold MasterCard cardholders may call 1-800-MC ASSIST for tull terms and conditions or other details 


The Best Gold Card To Master The Moment. 


Certain conditions and limitations apply. Response time may vary depending upon weather conditions 














Websters 
Ninth New 
Collegiate 

I Jictionary, 









America’s favorite to the rescue. 


No other dictionary responds to so many calls for help-how to spell it, how to 
say it, how to use it. And it’s the dictionary to tell you how old a word is. 


A Genuine Merriam-Webster 





MAKES YOU 
ALMOST 2” 
TALLER 


WIDTHS: B-EEE 
FINE MENS’ 
SHOES 


~. 


Looks just like an ordinary shoe, 
except hidden inside is an innermold 
which increases your height almost 
two inches. Choose from a wide 
selection of ELEVATORS” including 
dress shoes, boots, sport shoes and 
casuals. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Exceptionally comfortable. Call or 
write today for your FREE color 
catalog so you can look taller in no 
time. “MD. RESID. CALL 301-663-5111" 


TOLL FREE 1-800-343-3810 
y . 
ELEVATORS 0 
RICHLEE SHOE COMPANY, DEPT. T M04 
P.O. Box 3566, Frederick, MD 21701 
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More people take our word for it. 

















OMerriam-Webster 1989 





(H San Francisco 
Earthquake 


(W Hurricane Hugo 
(W USSR Gas 
Explosion 


(WY Armenian 
Earthquake 


( Hurricane 
Gilbert 


O 


Disaster relief, wherever— 
whenever. Please help us...to 
keep on helping. 


1-800-666:HOPE 


The first to bring help. 
The first to bring hope. 


AmeriGares 


161 Cherry St. New Canaan, CT 06840 
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| taking a course in the Bible as literature, 

he opened the dusty volume. Out fell a 
$50 bill. 

Polly S. Browder 

La Jolla, Calif. 


Stolen Art 

The report on the theft of paintings 
from the Isabella Stewart Gardner Muse- 
um noted that the museum is offering 
$1 million for information leading to their 
return [ArT, April 2]. But your statement 
that the reward was funded by Sotheby's 
and Christie’s as “a touching p.r. gesture” 
casts unjustified aspersions on their gener- 
ous assistance. The recommendation of es- 
tablishing a $1 million reward was first 
made to us by the FBI. The museum called 
Sotheby's and Christie's, seeking their sup- 
port, and they agreed to underwrite the re- 
ward money almost immediately. This was 
an unprecedented gesture on their part 

and is deeply appreciated. 
Anne Hawley, Director 
Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum 
Boston 








Broccoli and the Hell with It? 


So our education-environment-read- 
my-lips-no-new-taxes-antiabortion-pro- 
flag-ever-prudent-kinder-gentler Presi- 
dent Bush has come out foursquare against 
broccoli [PEOPLE, April 2]. Makes you 
sleep a little easier knowing that the lead- 
ership gap is filled by a man whose idea of 
good eating is fried pork rinds. 

John Capanna 
Pasadena, Calif. 


I did not vote for Bush in the last presi- 
dential election, but in view of his human 
feeling of hatred for broccoli, | am recon- 
sidering my position. 


John R. Mayer 
Melville, N.Y. 














LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
should be addressed to 

TIME Magazine Letters 

Time & Lite Building 

Rocheteller Canter 

New York, i 
{Fax number: (212) HH) 

Letters should include the writer's tull name, address and home telephone, and 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 









































REST @& 
ASSURED 


e Travelling on business can be unpredictable. Planes are late, meeting 





plans change. The last thing you need is for your hotel to be unpredict- 
able, too. Rest assured, your stay at the Radisson Hotel Atlanta will bea 
first class experience. ¢ You'll appreciate the privacy and upgraded ame- 
nities of our Plaza Club level guest rooms. You'll love the special services we 
offer the business traveler. Such as express check-in/out, meeting suites, 
airline and car rental ticket desks, just to name a few. « All provided by a 


staff dedicated to giving you Yes | Can! service. Just ask! 


* RADISSON RESERVATIONS WORLDWIDE: 800-333-3333 © 





(jQ Radisson Hotel Atlanta 


Courtland and International Boulevard 
Atlanta, GA 30303 
Telephone (404) 659-6500 


From the collection of over 200 Radisson hotels and affiliates worldwide 
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WHEN INSULATING A HOME 


OIT RIGHT! 





Create a Thermal Envelope with Celotex’Tuff-R’ insulating Sheathing. 


THE 20% ENERGY LEAK 

In wood frame construction ordinary glass fiber 
insulation is installed between the studs. If all the 
wall studs were put together, they would represent 
up to 20% of the total wall area. With no insulation 
over the studs, 20% of the wall is not insulated. 


THE DO IT RIGHT SOLUTION 

To close the 20% energy gap, quality builders use 
Tuff-R Insulating Sheathing. Tuff-R provides a 
Thermal Envelope of high R-Value* over the entire 
wall area, reducing the energy loss to a minimum 


THE UNIQUE INSULATING SHEATHING 

‘Tuff-R is a different kind of sheathing: it is a foil 
faced insulating board, produced under a patented 
process. The state of the art polyisocyanurate 
foam core of Tuff-R has a uniform closed-cell struc- 
ture which makes it exceptionally resistant to heat 


a 


~~ 


flow. The reflective aluminum foil facers maximize 


its insulating efficiency. 
‘Tuff-R Insulating Sheathing’s quality is assured by 
third party inspection of the NAHB Research 
Foundation Inc. and has earned the Good House 
keeping Seal. 

THE R-19 WALL SYSTEM 

Specify Tuff-R Insulating Sheathing to achieve the 
comfort and energy savings* of an R-19 wall 
design. ‘Tuff-R allows exterior design freedom with 
a wide range of materials and is available in a 
variety of thicknesses. 

THE BENEFITS 

On top of providing the comfort of superior insula- 
tion, the high R-Value of Tuff-R offers significant 
savings in heating and cooling costs. 
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When insulating a home, new or retrofit, DO IT RIGHT — 


Create a “Thermal Envelope” with Tuff-R Insulating Sheathing. 
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‘INTERVIEW 





By BONNIE ANGELO 





Big Campus, 
Big Issues 


DONNA SHALALA, first woman to head a 
Big Ten university, tackles professional 
athletics, alcoholism, and the roles 

of business and government at Wisconsin 


announce that they wouldn’t talk to student 





Q. Critics charge that amateur status in col- 
lege athletics is a joke, that student athletes 
are being used and not educated. But so 
what? Serious students can get a good edu- 
cation, and the sports teams give schools 
like yours more prestige and more money. 

A. What's at stake is the integrity of the 
best universities in the U.S.—unless the 
leaders of higher education really take 


athletes until they had a college degree in 
hand. But they're not going to do that. 


Q. Butisn’t this the schools’ fault? 

A. You can blame the universities for using 
these young people, but in some ways they 
are using us. We feel that a certain curricu- 
lum and a period of time are needed to be 
an educated person, not simply coming in, 
using us for a couple of years and taking 


hold and make certain that what we have is | off. 


students first, who come to our universities 
also 0 play athletics. People who are com- 
petitive are always pushing against the 
| edges. But the situation is going to be 
reined in, because colleges understand that 
their first responsibility is to these young 


people. 


Q. But how else can ath- 
letes from poor back- 


grounds break into 
high-paying professional 
sports? 


A. There certainly are 
young athletes who have 
dreams. We try to make 
the point that a very small 
percentage go on to pro 
careers. But look what the 
pros are doing to us now: 
| the National Football 
League is pressuring, and 
probably will end up 
drafting, players after 
their freshman or sopho- 
more years. The tragedy 
is that we've become 
minor-league training 
camps for the pros, a 
place for young people to 
build up their strength 
and experience, to get no- 
ticed, before they try to 
take a shot at the pros. 

I understand the bot- 
tom line, but if I had an 
unrealistic dream, it would 

be that professional teams 





Q. Suppose you really got tough and went 
back to bona fide amateur athletics. If your 
teams were weakened and began to lose 
more games, what would it do to contribu- 
tions from alumni? 

A. If we all do it together, as the N.C.A.A., 
so it’s an even playing field, we'll do just 








“The tragedy is that we’ve become 
minor-league training camps for 
the pros.” 
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Only NordicTrack 
gives you 
a total-body 
workout. 


Stairclimbers 


Treadmills, exercise bikes and 
stairclimbers don’t give you half 
the workout NordicTrack does. 


While most exercisers ignore the 
muscle groups in your back, chest, 
shoulders and arms, NordicTrack 
provides you with a total-body 
workout 

Its upper-body exerciser works the 
extensor muscles of your back, your 
upper back, and your trunk, rotators, 
biceps, triceps and chest 

Its lower-body exerciser works your 
hip flexors, gluteus muscles, thighs, 
hamstrings, knee extensors and calves. 

Meanwhile, NordicTrack quickly 
elevates your heart rate to the fitness 
building level 

And burns more 
calories than any 
other type of 
aerobic 
exercise 
machine 

Why settle for 
less than a total- 
body workout? 

Get on track 


with ; 
NordicTrack eee 


The world’s best aerobic exerciser. 
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Saknibers launch pollution 
patrol on San Francisco Bay 


new sight has become familiar to the fishermen, 

tankers, sailors, windsurfers and swimmers who 

use California's San Francisco Bay. It's a 26-foot 

outboard boat that serves as “the flagship” of a 

dedicated group known as Baykeeper. This local 
volunteer group patrols the waters and shoreline surrounding San 
Francisco Bay to identify pollution and work with environmental 
agencies to see that it has been cleaned up. 


The group—and the boat —are piloted by environmentalist 
and founder Michael Herz. Herz’s inspiration for this program 
came in 1987 after meeting with the Hudson Riverkeeper—the 
head of a similar New York group that works to clean the local 
waterways. Armed with the results of a feasibility study, Herz 
raised $150,000 from community and private foundations to get 
the effort off the ground—and into the water. 


“We feel that we all have to take responsibility for safeguarding 
the environment,” he says. “If those of us who use the water 
don't protect it, how can we expect anybody else 10?” 


Planes, Boats and Training 


Today, Baykeeper has three staff people supervising more than 
200 volunteers who include housewives, blue-collar workers, 
attorneys and police officers. Despite their diversity, Baykeeper 
volunteers all have one thing in common: they're hands-on 
people acting to protect a precious and fragile environment. 

Baykeeper members make a serious commitment to the group 
and the preservation of San Francisco's waters. Forty people have 
donated the use of their boats, and three have even lent their 
airplanes for the effort. In March, this group went through 
rigorous training to learn how to identify trouble spots, collect 
water samples, work within the regulatory system, and file 
complaints in accordance with environmental law. 


Volunteer Richard Bernard is one of Baykeeper's most tireless 
supporters. From his houseboat in Sausalito, he could see the 
polluting of the Bay firsthand—but didn't know what he could do 
about it. “Now when I see a problem in the Bay I can target the 
right agency, call the right people and get them to act. I finally feel 
I'm making a difference in my own small way.” 

Baykeeper's unified membership has an impressive record for 
protecting the quality of the Bay and its residents. When an oil 





To me, it’s all worth it when a fisherman flags 
us down just to say thanks for being out there. *? 
-Mike Herz (left), with Richard Bernard 


tanker recently ran aground and began to leak off the shores of 
Richmond, California, Baykeeper was on the scene before the 
Coast Guard. When a shore resident called to report something 
unusual bubbling up just off her property, the group took water 
samples within hours. Alerted to the problem by Baykeeper, the 
Water Quality Control Board was on the case within a day. 


Support from All Sides 


From the start, Baykeeper has found the support of 
environmental groups. More surprising to Herz was the nearly 
unanimous encouragement he received from government 
agencies 

“Baykeeper is a valuable set of eyes and ears,’ says Michael 
Rugg of the California Fish and Game Department. “Our wardens 
can't be everywhere, so we're pleased that citizens have stepped 
forward to help.” 


Just as important to Herz as these accolades are the hearty 
salutes the Baykeeper boat gets from other vessels when it’s out on 
pollution patrol. “People place tremendous faith in us because 
they know we're one of them,” says Herz. “We're just plain folks 
who are working to save the Bay—because we love it.” 


‘Twelfth in a series of self-reliant 
communities cleaning up problems 
in their own backyards 
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fine. The issue is whether we do it together 
or not. I think the game’s up. We know that 
in the next couple of years we're just going 
to have to do it. 


Q. What is the biggest problem on college 
campuses today? 

A. Alcoholism. Of course we have drug 
problems. We see pushers on our campus 
and kids getting into trouble with drugs, 
but it’s nowhere near the range and depth 
that the alcohol problem is. 

Our young people are out on the 
streets looking for parties, a place to 
dance, looking for a scene. No institutions 
are providing them with alternatives, fun 
things to do that don’t necessarily have al- 
cohol at the center. 


Q. Why is alcohol a problem now? 

A. We changed the drinking age in this 
country, raised it to 21. The universities 
participated in changing it, but no one 
thought about what people under 21 are 
going to do. Much of college life was built 
around the local tavern and fraternity 
houses. 

The one thing that has changed is that 
young people are starting to drink earlier. I 
never had a drink until I went to college, 
and then we seriously drank beer. But 
these young people are drinking in junior | 
high school and high school. They get to 
the university, and we're saying, Hey, you 
can’t drink. Some of it is unrealistic. 


Q. If this law isn’t working, should the legal 
drinking age go back to 187 

A. Young people are paying almost no at- 
tention to the law. They’re still getting ac- 
cess to alcohol. But there’s no question 
that the law has made people more con- 
scious of a designated driver. It’s cut down 
the number of deaths, so no educator I 
know would advocate going back to an 18- 
year-old drinking age, because no one 
wants to take the responsibility. 

And it’s not just driving. Many of the 
racial incidents have at their root people 
who have drunk too much. Date rape—an 
issue all of us are concerned about—is 
often attached to some kind of overdrink- 
ing. Alcohol exacerbates all the other kinds 
of things. 


Q. We're hearing a lot about date rape. What 
are you doing about it? 

A. The most effective weapon against date 
rape is education of men about this issue. 
You need to open up lines of communica- 
tion and have sensitive counseling. 

If it occurs, you've got to be as tough as 
possible. In some cases throw someone out 
of school, force him into some kind of edu- 
cation program. But preventive measures 
are most important. I don’t know of a cam- 
pus in this country that is not struggling 
with this. 


Q. Is racism increasing on campuses, or is it 
just the definition that’s changing? 








You've tried 
just about everything Have you tried 
for your hay fever... your doctor? 


If the OTC allergy products you've tried 
have disappointed you, consider this: 


Antihistamines: No 
antihistamine sold over- 
the-counter can relieve 
your allergy symptoms... 
sneezing, runny nose, and 
itchy, watery eyes...without 
‘i the risk of drowsiness* 





Decongestants: Any decongestant that 
Claims it won't make you drowsy cannot relieve 
allergy symptoms other than nasal congestion. 


The solution: See your doctor, because your 
doctor has advanced prescription medicines that 
can relieve your allergy symptoms without the 
drowsiness you may have had before. 


Ask your doctor if Seldane” (terfenading 

is right for you: Seldane is different. That's 
why it can quickly and effectively relieve your sea- 
sonal allergy symptoms without the drowsiness 
you may experience with older antihistamines! 
No wonder Seldane has become the most pre- 
scribed allergy medicine in the world**As with all 
prescription medicines, only your doctor can 
determine what is best for you. 


To get the booklet, “The facts about what 
allergy medicines do...and don't do,” call: 


1-800-4-HAY FEVER 


(terfenadine) 60 mg tablets | 
Ask your doctor if it’s right for you. 
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Seldane 
{terfenadine} 60 mq Tablets 
BRIEF SUMMARY: CAUTION: Federal law prohibits Gispensing without pres 
cripton 
DESCRIPTION: SeWane (tertenadime) ts avaslable 25 tablets for oral adminestration 
Each tablet contains 60 mg tertenadine. Tablets atso contain, as inactive 
mgredients: cor starch, gelatin, lactose. magnesum Stearate, and sodium 
dicarbonase 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE: Seidane ts indicated lor the retet of symptoms assoc 
ated with seasonal allerge rhewts Such a% sneenng, rtenorrhea Prurtus. and 
lucremation 


CONTRAINDICATIONS: Seidane 1s contram@cated in patents with a known hyper 
Sensitivity to terlenadine oF any of is ingredients 


PRECAUTIONS 

Information for pahents Patents taking Seidane should recerve the following intor 
mation and instructors Antihstamines are prescnided to reduce allergic symp 
toms Patents should de questioned about pregnancy oF lactation before starting 
Seidane therapy, since the Grug should be used in pregnancy of lactation only « 
the potential benefit justifies the potential risk to fetus or baby Panents should be 
instructed to take Seldane onty 33 needed and not to exceed the prescnbed dose 
Patients should also be instructed to store this medication in a tightly closed 
contaner in @ Cool. Gry place, away from heat or direct sunlight. and away from 
ctwidren 

Carcinogenesis. mutagenesis. impasrment of fertility 

Oral dases of tertenadine. corresponding to 63 times the recommended human 
Gaty dose, in mice lor 18 moriths ot in rats tor 24 months, revealed no endence of 
tumongenicity Microbial and mecronucieus test assays wiih tertenadine have 
revealed no evidence of mutagenesis 

Reproduction and lerbity studies in rats showed no ttlects on mate or female 
fertility at oral doses of up to 21 times the Numan daily cose At 63 times the 
human daty dose there was 3 smal but significant reduchon m implants and 125 
tenes the human day dose reduced implants and increased post ienplantation 
losses were observed, which were judged to be secondary to maternat towcity 
Pregnancy Category C There was no ewdence of awnat leratogematy Repeoduc 
tion stu@ees have been performed in rats at doses 63 times and 125 times the 
human Gaty dose and have revealed decreased pup weight gan anc sufvival when 
terfenadine was administered throughout pregnancy and lactation There are 0 
adequate and weil-controRed studees m pregnant women Seldane should be used 
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Seidane. provides information on adverse expenence incidence for periods os 
few days up to six months. The usual dose m these stubes was 60 mg twice daily 
but in a small number of patients, the dose was as low as 20 mg twice 4 day, oF a5 
tugh as 600 mg daity 

In controle chencal studies using the recommended dose of 60 mg Di d.. the 
incidence of reported adverse effects in pahents recerving Seldane was sirmtat to 
that reported © patents recerwing placebo (See Table Delow ) 
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Interview 








A. At least the recognition of racism is in- 
creasing. I would argue that we have a gen- 
eration of young people, particularly mi- 
norities, who are no longer putting up with 
the kinds of things their parents put up 
with. They're much more self-confident. 
It’s no longer acceptable to make fun of 
people because of race or sex. But it has al- 
ways been present in American society. 


Q. How do you get this across to a student 
body that is almost 95% white? 

A. From the moment they walk on campus 
as freshmen, we make them very aware of 
racial and sexual insensitivities and what’s 
acceptable behavior. 

This is not just a moral argument but an 
educational argument. You go to college 
not only for the latest knowledge but also to 
meet people from different backgrounds. 
That’s the genius of the American higher- 
education system compared with the Euro- 
peans’. We don’t simply skim the élite. 


Q. How do you balance control of racist 
speech or actions against freedom of expres- 
sion? Can the Ku Klux Klan march on your 
campus? 

A. Sure. And the Rev. [Louis] Farrakhan. 
You can’t have a university without having 
free speech, even though at times it makes 
us terribly uncomfortable. If students are 
not going to hear controversial ideas on 
college campuses, they're not going to hear 
them in America. I believe it’s part of their 
education. It doesn’t mean we don’t de- 
nounce them and say that kind of behavior 
is unacceptable. 


Q. You've got 44,000 students at Wisconsin 
and a billion-dollar budget. Are universities 
getting too big, too dehumanizing? 

A. There are advantages to big campuses— 
choices, quality, depth, brilliant teaching | 
and research. A great research university 
such as we have here in Madison must antic- 
ipate the future, educate young people for a 
world we can’t even begin to describe. 


Q. American education in general is increas- 
ingly portrayed as inadequate. Is the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin guilty? 

A. It is one of the handful of places in the 
world where new knowledge is being creat- 
ed, from fundamental discoveries that im- 
prove health to new poetry and literature. 
After all, Wisconsin is not only the place 
where the first work on vitamin D was 
done, but it is also where unemployment 
insurance was developed. That's the cre- 
ation of knowledge. 


Q. What grade would you give U.S. colleges? 
A. Higher education is one of few areas 
where this country competes with the 
rest of the world and wins. The best 
of American higher education outstrips 
any in the world. Look where the rest 
of the world goes for higher education, 
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Last year, millions of tons of grain were 
lost due to disease and drought. And 
while an estimated 10% of the world’s 
population went hungry, more than one 
million square miles of the world's most 


To help fight world hunger, a new plant is being built. 22 !2n¢ was lost 


World Problems World Solutions 


For the hungry, we could achieve no 
greater technological breakthrough than 
one which puts food on empty tables 


ICI technology already helps more 
farmers throughout the world grow more 
food than any other company. And we 
continue to develop innovative agricul 
tural products and technologies like our 
plant breeding technology. Technology 
that's creating high-yield, disease- and 
drought-tolerant crops, that could one 
day help put an end to world hunger 


Plant bioscience is just one example of 
our commitment to finding solutions to 
world problems 

ICI is dedicated to developing products 
and technologies to help build a better 
tomorrow. And for the millions of people 
who starve yearly, plant a seed of hope 
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that looks like cheese 
or a hot dog stand that 
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California special? 
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If you have business in Houston, we 
can help you get there. But, while we do 
have 90 locations, they are limited 
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for graduate degrees. They come here. 


Q. Research carries a huge price tag. With 
the budget squeezed at every level, how are 
you going to pay for it? 

A. The Federal Government has to recog- 
nize that its investment in research and de- 
velopment in basic sciences is going to 
have to expand for this country to be com- 
petitive. That’s a federal function, not a 
state function. If we ask anything of our na- 
tional Government, it’s that it have a long- 
er view of the future, that it make sure that 
the infrastructure—which includes basic 
research—is in place and very dynamic. 


Q. You're talking about graduate work and ad- 
vanced scholars. What about the failure of 
American education at the public-school 
level? 

A. Public high schools are turning out stu- 
dents who are certainly not college ready, 
students who have limited writing, reading 
and thinking skills, We're not going to sur- 
vive as a country unless public schools 
teach people to read and write. 

But it’s not just public schools; it’s poor 
familics. In the end, what will make this 
country lag behind is our inability to deal 
with issues of poverty, with the problems of 
the poorest children in our society. 


Q. Is there a ray of hope? 
A. Yes, because we have new constituen- 
cies that are interested. First, there's clear 
recognition by the business community 
that our survival as a nation, economically, 
depends on what we do with public educa- 
tion. Second, there’s a group of younger 
Governors who are reforming their own 
education systems, making a bigger invest- 
ment, holding them accountable. 

It takes coalitions to improve the quali- 
ty of education. It cannot be done simply 
by a band of good educational leaders. 


Q. George Bush talks about being the educa- 
tion President. Does his Administration 
share your view? 

A. Well, we're beating on him. It’s not 
clear yet whether the Administration is 
prepared to be bold, that it understands 
the building blocks of American 
enterprise. 


Q. Before coming to Wisconsin and the Big 
Ten, when you were president of New York 
City’s Hunter College, you probably didn't 
know a quarterback sneak from a pickpock- 
et. Have you made the transition? 

A. I actually had some people tutor me. 
But I still listen to the opera while I'm 
watching the football games. 

The fun of education and of being an 
educational leader is learning new sub- 
jects. I've never lost the excitement of 
learning. If it’s not fun, it’s not worth do- 
ing. But every commencement, I decide I'll 
try another year. a 

















Frontline scenes from the war on drugs leap out of your TV nightly. But 
television can do more than report the grim news: It can, as President 


Bush said just last month, use its own resources to become “a force for 
positive change” 

Speaking before the National Academy of Television Arts and 
Sciences, the President called for programming that shows how “...in 
the real world...drugs destroy, ...I'm with those of you who believe the 
answer is to treat drugs with the same degree of realism TV brings to 
many other subjects... .” 

That's why we're particularly proud to be the underwriter for PBS 
of anew five-part series called Traffik on Mobil “Masterpiece Theatre.’ 
It's a drama of greed, fear, and death that explores the tangled web of 
international drug smuggling. The television industry considers Traffik 
important television. It picked up a 1989 International Emmy for best 
drama and just won the best series/serial award from the British 
Academy of Film and Television Arts (a combination “Oscar” and 
“Emmy”). The show is also a frightening mirror of our own times. 

Written by Simon Moore and directed by Alastair Reid, Traffik was 
shot on location in Britain, Germany, and Pakistan. It tells the story of 
drugs through the lives of its three leading characters—the poppy 
farmer in Pakistan who depends on opium for his livelihood, the 
German drug baron who profits from the heroin trade, and the British 
cabinet minister charged with choking off the flow of drugs, who then 
discovers his own daughter is an addict. Traffik has an exceptional cast 
of more than 100 actors from all three countries. 

So tune in to the special two-hour premiere of Traffik on Sunday, 
April 22, on PBS (check local listings). We think you'll find it's gripping 
television as irresistible as its subject matter...but a force for very 


positive change. 
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the same view this year). ness, that most destinations are rendered anticlimactic. For more information, 


That’s because each Reatta The new Handcrafted Reatta Roadster. For a private audi- call 1-800-441-5376 
~ SyI'om™ 


Roadster is made with the most tion, see your local Buick dealer and @) [mw] sacs 5 = 
SMARTLEASE ‘ 


precious commodity of all: join the ranks of a most privileged few. 





There are always fewer seats at the top. 


Sack 
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By PAUL GRAY/Reported by David Ellis 


SCRIBBLE, SCRIBBLE, 
SCRIBBLE, EH, MR. 
MEESE? It was touted as 
a “behind-the-scenes ac- 
count of what’s really been 
going on in the executive 
branch for the past eight 
years,” and its announced 
print run of 150,000 copies 
was that of a sure best seller. 
But Henry Holt & Co. has qui- 
etly decided to cancel Witness to 
History by Edwin Meese, Ronald 
Reagan’s Attorney General. An 
editor at Holt says Meese has failed to 
produce: “The fact is, we didn’t get any- 
thing. Time had run out. We decided to 
stop pretending.” The $250,000 advance 
will not be paid. 


stems both from ideology and practicality. Ha- 
noi, long allied with Moscow and at odds with 
Beijing, has been offered $2.1 billion in aid 
from China to cover a projected shortfall in 
Soviet assistance. The collateral: a commit- 
ment from Hanoi to keep glasnost from 
breaking out near China’s south- 
ern border. 


ANOTHER REASON NOT TO FLY 
AEROFLOT. Several days after an 
Aeroflot jet inaugurated the first 
direct flights from Moscow to 
Seoul, four members of the élite crew 
checked into a local hospital complaining of 
stomach pains; one later died of suspected alco- 
hol poisoning. Reports say the four became ill af- 
ter drinking a liter of methyl alcohol they bought 
in a drugstore. Presumably they did not know 
about soju, the local firewater, which tastes just as 
IF YOU CAN’T TRUST YOUR INSURER ... There | potent but is somewhat less dangerous. 
are ominous signs that the insurance industry may 
be facing a crisis that could rival the savings and 
loan debacle. Though insurers get income from 
premiums, most of their earnings come from in- 
vestments, which have suf- 
fered major losses due to 


TO WHICH GEORGE DO YOU WISH TO SPEAK? 
Author, gadfly and bon vivant George Plimpton 
found his recent weekend with George Bush at 
Camp David strenuous. Among the activities: 
bowling, tiddlywinks, horseshoes (a presidential 
triumph), skeet shooting and 
wally ball (a version of volleyball 
played on a handball court). 
Plimpton was surprised that 
there were no interruptions or 
calls all weekend—until their 
tennis game. “He threw the ball 
up to serve and the phone 
rang—a very odd thing to hear 
in a forest.” The Commander in 
Chief strode over, picked it up, 
listened for a moment, and 
looked at Plimpton. “It’s for 
you,” he said. 















THE GREAT ABORTION 
BATTLE SCORECARD 


Major wins and losses so far in 1990 


GUAM Passes strict antiabortion bill as Supreme Court test 7) | 
IDAHO Passes strict antiabortion bill as Supreme Court test w| 


4 
| WEW HAMPSHIRE Governor Judd Gregg vetoes the pro-choice bil 
| 

a 

e 





AERP _ ati sei ete bY 
| ATET___Ends corporate contributions to Planned Parenthood 47) 
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WHO SAYS COUCH POTATOES 
ONLY WATCH TV? A survey of 
new magazines shows that of the 
584 titles launched in 1989, sex 
publications led the field, with 
72 new entries. The next largest 
| category was city and regional magazines, with 53. 


4 


plunges in the real estate and junk-bond markets. 
Some are stuck with more than $1 billion in trou- 
bled mortgages, and the industry as a whole owns 
$60 billion worth of junk bonds. Compounding 
concerns is the fact that 1989 was one of the costli- 
est years for accidents: tens of billions in claims are 
being processed after the Exxon oil spill, 
Hurricane Hugo and the San Francisco 
earthquake. Unlike savings institutions, 
insurance companies are not federally 
regulated or guaranteed. Some in Con- 
gress think it’s time to intervene. 


LOWERING HIS HANDICAP, NUNN TOO SOON. 
Suburban Washington’s Burning Tree Golf Club is 
not considered a politically expedient course be- 
cause of its policy of excluding women. But Senator 
Sam Nunn has until now preferred work- 
ing on his golf handicap rather 
than his electoral one. By 
resigning last week the 
Georgia Democrat ap- 
peared to be teeing up 
for a presidential race in 
1992. Of course, he can 
always: follow in Lloyd 
Bentsen’s cleats and rejoin 
hisoldclubifhe loses. = 


BETTER RED THAN UNFED. Vict Nam’s aging 
Communist hierarchy has sent a clear signal 
that major Soviet-style political reforms are 
out of the question. This aversion to change 











WINNER OF 
THE WEEK 
DON 


MATTINGLY 
The New York 
Yankee first 
baseman signed 
a five-year 
contract worth $19.3 million, 
making him baseball's 
highest-paid player. Class 
means forcing owner George 
Steinbrenner to put up and 
shut up. 


LOSER OF 
THE WEEK 












lost almost half of us. Only 
57% of forms were returned 
by last week, a whole 
California town was forgotten, 
and in some places 10% of 
homes got no forms. 


THE PECKSNIFF 
AWARD FOR 
PUBLIC PIETY 


RONALD 
REAGAN 
He eulogized 
AlDs victim 
Ryan White, 
saying there 
were “too many patches in 
the quilt.” That quilt 










symbolized his own 
unwillingness, while 
President, to do or say 
much about the disease. 


TROPHY 
-==> - AMERICAN 
- = TAXPAYERS 
“=== This Monday we 
>=) were called 


in individual taxes. The 
estimated total cost to 
taxpayers of the savings and 
loan bailout is now up to $500 
billion, and counting. 
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Sunbelt Mud Slides 








While the. the Democrats] brawl, the G.O.P. is rested, ready and rich 


By MARGARET CARLSON 


he started it,” claimed Tex- 
as attorney general Jim 
Mattox, pictured in politi- 


cal cartoons as the aging 
“Mutant Ninja Candidate.” “No, he start- 
ed it,” says state treasurer Ann Richards, 
the winner of last Tuesday's mud-splat- 
tered, swamp-dwelling Texas Democratic 
gubernatorial runoff. 

Whoever threw the first punch, the 
race that just ended may win the prize as 
the most negative one ever, even nastier 
than anything served up in the 1988 presi- 
dential campaign. Mattox, whose cam- 
paign slogan was “Texas Tough,” accused 
Richards, a silver-haired grandmother and 
recovering alcoholic, of being a marijuana- 

































smoking cokehead when she was Travis 
County commissioner more than a decade 
ago. She accused him of financial shenani- 
gans, including taking a large campaign 
contribution from a savings and loan oper- 
ative. In a television ad, Richards also 
brought up Mattox’s 1984 indictment on a 
bribery charge, without mentioning his ac- 
quittal. Former Democratic Governor 
















Mark White, who finished third in the 
March 13 primary, jumped into the peck- 
ing party, accusing Richards of using tac- 
tics worthy of Nazi SS chief Heinrich 
Himmler. Yet White produced TV spots 
so bloodcurdlingly pro—death penalty that 
they were parodied on Saturday Night Live. 

“Tt was a family quarrel; the wounds will 
heal,” says Democratic state chairman Bob 


























Slagle. That comment might have been on 
target if the family were named Manson and 
a miracle blood-clotting drug were discov- 
ered before the November election. The 
Texas primary demonstrates once again the 
difference between the two parties, as do 
crucial gubernatorial races in California 
and Florida, While the G.o.P, generally 
adheres to its eleventh commandment— 
Never speak ill of another Republican— 
Democrats eat their own with relish. 
After fractious primaries, Demo- 
crats will limp into the general elec- 
tion having spent most of their money 
defeating each other. There they will 
face tanned, rested and ready Re- 
publicans sitting atop huge, unused 
campaign treasuries. Ahead in the 
main arena for Richards is West Tex- 
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as oil millionaire Clayton Williams, who 
breezed to the Republican nomination in 
an easy March primary. In California, 
G.O.P. candidate (and U.S. Senator) Pete 
Wilson is lying in wait, while Democrats 
Attorney General John Van de Kamp and 
former San Francisco Mayor Dianne Fein- 
stein have at each other. Among Florida’s 
Democrats, former Senator Lawton Chiles 
has just heard “voices” that told him to 
jump into the primary at the last minute, 
wrecking the carefully built two-year cam- 
paign of Congressman Bill Nelson to be 
the standard-bearer against Republican 
Governor Bob Martinez. 

Fortunately for Richards, bidding to be- 
come the first woman Governor of Texas 
since Miriam (“Ma”) Ferguson ruled the 
state from 1925 to 1927, Republican nomi- 
nee Williams suffered a self-inflicted wound 
that could cripple him. He joked that bad 
weather was inevitable, like rape, and the 
only thing to do was to “relax and enjoy it.” 
He said later he was kidding, an apology 
that may work with the so-called Bubba 
vote. Women may not be so forgiving, par- 
ticularly those who were already leaning to- 
ward Richards as the pro-choice candidate. 

Polls show that Richards is strong 
among women, in urban areas and among 
voters who are new to Texas. Strategists 
believe she will make inroads among sub- 
urban Republican women under 45. Wil- 
liams is popular with men, in rural areas 
and among those who long for the “old 
Texas,” an imagined state of being that 
stands for an ever stronger Republican ap- 
peal. One estimate has 60% of Texans call- 
ing themselves conservatives, and a poll 
last week showed that 27% of Democratic 
votes could go to Williams this fall, more 
than enough to elect him. 

Two days after the Texas runoff, any 
hope that Democrats would keep their 
bad habits in check in Florida collapsed 
with the announcement by Chiles that 
‘ at Sept. 4 pri- 
, Nelson, from the 
ral area and known pri- 
his 1986 ride in space, was 
ing candidate, ahead of state 
ator George Stuart. But many 
ocrats think the best chance of 
feating Martinez is a dream ticket 
‘of Chiles, who as “Walkin’ Lawton” 
traveled the length of the state on 

















Williams has a huge treasury and the Bubba vote, but the rape “joke” could hurt him 


foot in 1970 to win his Senate seat, and for 
mer Congressman Buddy McKay, who lost 
the closest election in Florida history to 
Republican Connie Mack in the 1988 race 
for Chiles’ vacated seat. Chiles is limiting 
contributions to $100. 

As ever, though, one Democrat’s dream 
is another’s nightmare. Nelson’s campaign 
manager called Chiles’ late entry “a quirky 
thing” and huddled in long meetings, trying 
to figure out what to do. Meanwhile, fellow 
Democrats and Republicans were quick to 
strike, circulating rumors about Chiles’ 


mental stability. Chiles admitted that he has 
been taking the antidepressant Prozac and 
that it could become an issue in the race 
Martinez’s campaign manager reacted 
to the Chiles news with the rhetorical ques- 
tion, “Is God a Republican, or what?” Mar- 
tinez needs all the Democratic help he can 
get. He nearly self-destructed last October, 
when he tried unsuccessfully to become the 
nation’s first Governor to take advantage of 
the Supreme Court's Webster decision and 
push restrictive new abortion laws through 
the Florida legislature. He lost resounding 
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Richards at a San Antonio rally: Will the 
wounds heal in the nastiest campaign ever? 


ly, and his negatives soared. Afterward 
more Florida voters (24%) said they would 
vote for “anyone but Martinez” than said 
they would vote for him (22%). Still, Flori 
da’s G.O.P. moneymen are sticking with him 
‘He’s the guy who pulled it off in 1986 when 
the odds were against us,” Florida 
G.O.P. aide Stan Smith. “ You dance with the 
guy who brung ya 

Democrats, of course, will take anyone 
onto the floor for a spin, an open-arms pol 
icy that worked better when they were the 
majority party 
Democrats still outnumber Republicans, 
but last month for the first time since 1934 
they dipped below 50% of the electorate, 
and the party can ill afford a divisive cam 
In a battle of the network 
Feinstein shot ahead of Van de Kamp by 


Says 


In California registered 


paign Slars, 
19 points with a tough pro—death penalty 
stance and an early television ad reprising 
her “I’m-in-charge-here” coolheadedness 
after the 1978 assassination of San Francis 
co Mayor George Moscone. Van de Kamp 
responded with an attack ad picturing 
Feinstein as a muddleheaded manager and 
accusing her of creating irresponsible bud- 
Feinstein struck back with an 
other commercial comparing Van de 
Kamp’s tactics with Nixon’s against Helen 
Gahagan Douglas in 1950. 

Meanwhile, California Republicans 


get deficits 
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are desperate to hold on to power in Sacra- 
mento to stop the Democratic legislature 
from redrawing congressional districts en- 
tirely to their advantage after the 1990 cen- 
sus. Even conservative supporters of in- 
cumbent Governor George Deukmejian 
have been willing to unite behind Wilson, 
although it means overlooking his moder- 
ate pro-choice, pro-environment, anti-off- 
shore-drilling stances. Wilson heads into 
California’s TV-heavy gencral election 
ready to deploy $16 million to $20 million, 








while Van de Kamp and Feinstein will al- 


ready have spent most of what they have | 


raised—about $4 million apiece. 

Until now Democrats have counterbal- 
anced their inability to elect a President by 
winning a majority in the Congress and in 
statchouses, but with elections in three 
Sunbelt states in jeopardy, they run the risk 
of losing that fig leaf of respectability. For 
sheer survival, Democrats should try to 
join the grownups’ table and put an end to 
their days of sibling rivalry. In Florida 








some party elders, torn between their early 
commitment to Nelson and a desire to get 
behind Chiles, are hoping Nelson will drop 
out in time to run for re-election to his 
House seat. The deadline is May 11. In 
Texas, Mattox has announced he will sup- 
port Richards. Still, Democrats like White 
insist they will never endorse Richards, 
never support her and never vote for her. 
That is Texas Tough but Democrat Dumb. 

— Reported by Jordan Bonfante/Los Angeles, 
James Carney/Miami and Richard Woodbury/Austin 














He’s Back—in Arizona 





rizona—or “Seizure 

World,” as Republi- 
can Senator John McCain 
once called its retirement 
communitics—is the state 
that said no to daylight 
saving time, turned its 
back on the Martin Lu- 
ther King holiday and was 
the last to come around 
on Medicaid and the in- 
terstate highway system. 
It is home to two-fifths 
of the Keating Five (Sen- 
ators Dennis DeConcini 
and John McCain), to 
Barry Goldwater (consid- 
ered left of center by 
many natives), and to the 
nation’s first impeached 








mer Evanista who pushed 
the legalization of Lactrile, 
the crackpot cancer cure, 
and secured a letter from 
Supreme Court Justice 
Sandra Day O’Connor (a 
fellow Arizonan) errone- 
ously citing legal prece- 
dents for the Christian- 
nation resolution. The most 
recent entrant is ex-Con- 
gressman Sam Steiger, a 
rodeo bulldogger, airplane 
wing walker, horse-race 
broadcaster, rancher and 
now clectronic-equipment 
entrepreneur. He was con- 
victed of extortion when he 
was an aide to Mecham, 
but it was overturned. 


SusANS NIN 





Governor in 59 years, 
Evan Mecham. It is not a 
place for the politically faint of heart. 

Before the surprise announcement in January by plati- 
num-haired Democratic Governor Rose Mofford that she 
would not seek re-clection, it looked as if the Grand Canyon 
State would have a calm 1990 gubernatorial election. As the 
secretary of state who inherited the Governor’s mansion in 
April 1988, Mofford, 67, was Arizona's Jerry Ford, healing the 
wounds inflicted by Mecham’s impeachment for financial im- 
proprieties. She was ahead in the polls before she decided, “I 
want to start living for Rosie.” 

Now scrambling for her job are eight candidates—and 
counting. Five are Republicans. Among them is Mecham, ris- 
ing phoenix-like from the political dustheap just two years af- 
ter he was thrown out of office. Says his button-down, blue- 
blood G.o.P. opponent, J. Fife Symington, “Tragically, Ev is 
the guy to beat in this primary.” 

Mecham’s comeback began last winter when he and his 
supporters, known as “Evanistas,” once again took control of 
the Republican Party, winning a resolution at the state con- 
vention declaring the U.S. a “Christian nation.” The Republi- 
can speaker of the house and the leader of the senate, who had 
voted to impeach Mecham, were defeated in primaries. On 
the highways, EV WAS RIGHT bumper stickers began to out- 
number EVAN THE TERRIBLE. It was a remarkable turnaround 
for a Governor who became a laughingstock for defending the 
use of the word pickaninny and swearing his office was bugged 
with lasers. 

With a small but dedicated following, Mecham would ben- 
efit if Annetta Conant swells the G.o.P. field to six. She is a for- 


Nixon-like, disgraced former Governor Ev Mecham resurrects himself 


Symington, with the 
looks of a golf pro and the 
bankroll of a developer, is the hope of the Republican middle. 
Sitting in his Ralph Laurenesque office, he boasts of building 
the world’s second largest indoor parking garage so that ten- 
ants of his Phoenix office complex never have to endure a mo- 
ment without air conditioning—an accomplishment that 
could comprise a political philosophy in a state where it’s not 
the humidity but the egg-frying heat that dogs people. Syming- 
ton was virtually unknown until he waged a state-of-the-art 
zoning fight, the first to use television ads. He may see the race 
as a grudge match against telegenic former Phoenix Mayor 
Terry Goddard, a Democratic candidate who fought his high- 
rise development. “Goddard is all glitzy veneer, all ambition, 
the John Lindsay of Arizona,” says Symington. “Remember 
how New York went off the cliff.” 

Compared with the Republican primary, the Democratic 
race looks benign. The favorite is Goddard, a three-term may- 
or whose father Sam was once Governor. With his Jay Rocke- 
feller looks, Jack Kennedy charm and squeaky-clean politics 
(he now refuses PAC money), Goddard has Democratic presi- 
dential hopeful written all over him. This being Arizona, the 
unmarried Goddard was forced to campaign for mayor by an- 
nouncing, “I am not gay.” A Phoenix newspaper ran a front- 
page interview with various former girlfriends attesting to his 
honesty on the point. 

There are few second acts in American politics. Even in 
the anything-can-happen state, Mecham may be making only 
a cameo appearance. A Phoenix radio station ran a Mecham 
joke contest. One finalist: “What’s a pickaninny?” “That's 
how Arizona elects a Governor.” — By Margaret Cartson 
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Better Late 
Than Never 


Bush springs a proposal 
to ban MIRVed missiles 


By JAY PETERZELL 


ver since George 

Bush moved into 
the White House, he 
has wanted to put his 
own stamp on the stra- 
tegic-arms-reduction 
process that Ronald 
Reagan presided over 
with such dramatic 
flair. Last month the 
President finally found 
a way. In a secret let- 
ter to Soviet President 
Mikhail Gorbachev, he 
proposed nothing less 
than the complete 
elimination the 
most dangerous weap- 
ons in U.S. and Soviet 


of 


arsenals: land-based Launchand 
missiles topped with re-entry: 
multiple warheads, or ae 
MIRVS. As a first step, je traUs OF 
Bush suesested. the warheads falling 
ESESte@, TNC to their targets 
two superpowers 
should agree to ban 


land-based mobile missiles with MIRvs. 

Not surprisingly, Gorbachev had prob- 
lems with the proposal. In a letter hand de 
livered to Bush during Soviet Foreign Min 
ister Eduard Shevardnadze’s visit to 
Washington, Gorbachev replied that any 
MIRV ban should not be limited to land- 
based weapons, where the Soviets have a 
heavy numerical advantage, but should 
also include those aboard submarines, 
where the U.S. has the edge. 

Resolving that larger disagreement 
will probably keep arms-control negotia- 
tors busy for years to come. But for now 
U.S. officials say Bush’s first step—a ban 
on mobile land-based MIRvs—has_ be- 
come an active issue of the Strategic Arms 
Reduction Talks. A treaty outline is being 
rushed to completion in time for the May 
30 summit in Washington, If Bush's pro 
posal makes it into the START agreement, 
the U.S. will scrap its plan for moving 50 
MX missiles, with ten warheads apiece, 
from silos onto railroad cars, while the So 
viets will demobilize 20 of their new, mo- 
bile SS-24s, each of which also packs a 
ten-warhead punch. But will the Sovicts, 
who have recently taken a tougher line on 
START, trade a mobile weapon they al- 
ready have for one that is still a gleam in 
Uncle Sam’s eye? 








A complete ban on mirved missiles 
| would give both nations a chance to re- 
verse what many defense experts consider 
a classic case of shortsightedness: the Nix- 
on Administration’s decision to deploy 
MIRVS in the first place during the 1970s, 
which prompted the Soviets to follow suit 
rapidly. Multiple warheads seemed an in- 
expensive way to expand the U.S. nuclear 
force. But what strategists overlooked was 
the fact that the large number of war- 
heads packed onto a small number of mis 
siles make them a tempting target for a 
first strike. In a surprise attack, an aggres- 
sor could knock out as many as ten or 
more warheads by hitting a single silo. 
Says Senate Armed Services Committee 





Scowcroft wants a ban 








*! chairman Sam Nunn, who strongly sup- 


ports the Bush proposal: “I can see a re- 
gime on both sides where we have single- 
warhead missiles in silos. There is no 
reason to go first [with a nuclear attack] in 
that situation.” 

Getting MIRVs onto the Administra- 
tion’s agenda, however, has not been easy. 
National Security Adviser Brent Scow- 
croft has persistently championed a ban 
on mobile MIRvs, but Secretary of De- 
fense Dick Cheney fiercely opposed it, 
largely because he saw the rail-based MX 
as the best way to reduce the vulnerability 
of the U.S. missiles. Cheney blocked the 
Scowcroft proposal from being presented 
to the Soviets on at least three occasions, 
officials say. The first was last September, 
prior to a meeting between Shevardnadze 
and Secretary of State James Baker in 
Wyoming. At the Malta summit last De- 
cember, the plan made it as far as a brief- 
ing book prepared for Bush; a line had to 
be drawn through the proposal on the 
President’s copy. The ban was blocked 
| again when Baker visited Moscow in Feb- 
ruary. Finally, Cheney relented when he 
realized that Congress was no longer like- 
ly to give him the $6 billion needed to put 
the MX’s on rails. “The driving force,” 
says one White House official, “is a reflec 
tion of political realities.” 

Cheney is not the only one to raise 
questions about Bush's proposal. Even 
some experts who like the idea of banning 
MIRVs have reservations. Among them: 
p> Why delay the nearly completed START 
treaty to take up a new issue? Bush waited 
too long to get his ducks in a row, say 
some critics, apparently including the So- 
viets; MIRVs would be better addressed in 
a later round of negotiations. But Nunn 
and other advocates reply that the time 
for the U.S. to trade away the rail-based 
MX is now, before it is deployed. “I have 
never seen the military very willing to give 
up things that have just been built,” says 
Nunn. “Ifa ban does not come in START I, 
it’s going to be at least ten times more 
difficult.” 
pe The best reason for banning mobile 
MIRVS is as a first step toward eliminating 
all land-based multiple-warhead missiles. 
But what if the U.S. and Soviets never take 
that second step? With most U.S. MIRVs on 
submarines and Soviet MIRVsS on 
land, cach side will be trying to limit weap- 
ons the other deems essential; a stalemate 
could easily be reached. The two sides 
would then be left in a more dangerous sit- 
uation than now, with land-based MIRVs 
sitting in vulnerable silos. 

Perhaps the greatest danger today is to 
assume that anything is beyond negotia- 
tion. At least the Bush Administration is 
thinking seriously about a nuclear future 
that is more stable than the hair-trigger 
With reporting by Michael Duffy/ 
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past. 


Washington 
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Eruptions inthe Heartland _ 


Who says the Midwest is dull? In two homegrown controversies, Cincinnati is 
seething over censorship and Milwaukee is bristling at a black revolutionary army 





On opening day, thousands viewed Mapplethorpe’s work 


BATTLING BLUENOSES 


ad Cincinnati’s moral crusaders final- 


ly gone too far? Many residents 
seemed to think so when a grand jury last 


weck indicted the director of the city’s | 


Contemporary Arts Center on charges of 
criminal obscenity for displaying the sexu- 
ally charged photographs of the late Rob- 

| ert Mapplethorpe. While protesters 

| chanted, “Sieg Heil! Sieg Heil!,” police 

| barged into the gallery, herded out 1,400 
visitors, served papers and collected evi- 
dence. “It was a sad day for the city and for 
the arts,” says gallery director Dennis Bar- 
rie, who could be sentenced to up to a year 
in jail if he is convicted. “It made a lot of 
people angry.” 

The Mapplethorpe show became noto- 
| rious last year after a protest from North 
| Carolina Senator Jesse Helms forced 

Washington’s Corcoran Gallery of Art to 
cancel it. Well in advance of its April 7 
opening in Cincinnati, Citizens for Com- 
munity Values, a powerful and well-fund- 
ed 16,000-member organization, spon- 
sored full-page ads in local papers and a 
massive letter-writing campaign. “‘We 
think the exhibit is irresponsible, and we 
think [the arts center] should be account- 
able,” says Monty Lobb Jr., president of 
Citizens for Community Values. “The gal- 
lery is open to the public; it’s on public land 
and receives taxpayers’ money.” As a result 
of the pressure, the chairman of the gal- 
lery’s board stepped down from his post 
and another board member quit outright. 

On the other side were several hastily 

formed organizations that circulated peti- 





tions and staged a rally 
that drew 1,000 people in 
support of the show the 
day before it opened. “We 
were sick of pressure from 
a small group of right-wing 
people,” says Kymberly 


founded a group called 
Voice Against Censor- 
ship. “We felt we didn’t 
have any say.” 

Until those demon- 
strations, there had been 
little protest against the 
hard-shell moral conser- 
vatism that has dominat- 
ed Cincinnati for 30 years. 
The Queen City was a 
spawning ground for the 
national antiabortion movement and is the 
headquarters for the National Coalition 
Against Pornography. It has managed to 
purge from its streets the sex shops, peep 
shows, X-rated films and nude-dancing 
clubs that mar many major cities. Cincin- 
nati has banned or otherwise hounded out 
of town the musical Oh! Calcutta! and such 
films as Vixen, Last Tango in Paris and The 
Last Temptation of Christ. 

Though Cincinnati’s reputation for 
conservatism is well deserved—“Decency 
Central,” local columnist Jim Rohrer calls 
it—the city is hardly unique. Says Alfred 
Tuchfarber, a University of Cincinnati 
pollster: “Hamilton County tracks the na- 
tion perfectly on major social and moral is- 
sues.” A poll released Friday by the Cin- 
cinnati Post and Tuchfarber’s Institute for 
Policy Research showed that 58.9% of 
those questioned thought the Mapple- 
thorpe exhibit should be allowed. Only 
38.4% felt it should not. 

Certainly the brouhaha did not hurt at- 
tendance at the exhibit. It drew 4,000 peo- 
ple on opening day and more than 20,000 
in its first week, despite a 30- to 45-minute 
wait to see the notorious XYZ collection 
of explicit photos of gay sex acts. If the cur- 
rent pace keeps up—and it shows no sign 
of slackening—the display will easily 
break the record of 29,000 viewers set by a 
computer-art exhibit in 1987. After Barrie 
was indicted, a federal judge ruled that 
law-enforcement officials could not inter- 
fere with the exhibit until the gallery direc- 
tor’s trial concludes. That is not likely to 
occur before the scheduled closing on 
May 26. By S.C. Gwynne/Cincinnati 


Henson, an artist who co- | 








MC GEE’S MILITIA 


M esmerized by the prospect of a busi- 
ness boom that could produce thou- 
sands of new white-collar and service jobs, 
Milwaukee’s civic leaders never gave much 
thought to the possibility of civil unrest. So 
it came as a shock when alderman Michael 
McGee proclaimed earlier this month that 
he was forming a Black Panther militia that 
would resort to “actual fighting, bloodshed 
and urban guerrilla warfare” unless the city 
did more to improve the lot of impover- 
ished African Americans. Inner-city blacks, 
warned McGee, were fed up with white offi- 
cials spending money on shopping malls 
and skyscrapers while prosperity passed 
them by. “It’s been 25 years since Martin 
Luther King, and things have gotten worse 
for black people,” said McGee. “I’m not go- 
ing to let it go any further than this.” 

For blacks, who represent an estimated 
25% of Milwaukee’s population of more 
than 600,000, things could hardly get 
worse. The city leads the nation in black 
unemployment and teenage-pregnancy 
rates but ranks at the bottom in black fam- 
ily income among urban areas of its size. In 
McGee’s downtrodden Tenth District, the 
average annual income is $5,500. “You 
look at our community and you see a disas- 
ter,” says Howard Fuller, director of health 


The firebrand at Black Holocaust Museum 
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After buying some dress 


If you're paying so much to dress up below the ankles that it affects what you can wear above them, 


shoes, can you still attor 


then we have several solutions. They're called Dexter dress shoes. Footwear that provides what you want in a shoe 


to get dressed? 


the finest materials and workmanship—without tacking on precisely what you don't want. A premium at the cash register 





AVAILABLE AT WOODWARD & LOTHROP, WASH. D.C., VA, MD * JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA 
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~ Because You CAT WEAR 
BOXER SHORTS IN PUBLIC. 


A COMPLETE LINE oO F CASUAL CLOTHING FOR MEN 





OPTION GRADUAL. 


First it gets rid of your excuses. 
Then it gets rid of your gray. 


Option’ Gradual gray coverage from Clairol. 
It’s the first men’s haircolor that systematically 
demolishes every excuse that stood between you 
and a youthful-looking head of hair. 





] « If 1 color my hair, everyone will know. 

With Option, no one will know. Option works 
gradually, subtly, over a week or two. You control 
how much gray you get rid of. And it’s got a range 
of shades to match your natural haircolor more 
accurately. Grecian Formula® doesn’t. 








Z « It’s probably complicated to use. 

Option Gradual is a push-button foam. What 
could be easier. There’s nothing to pour or mix. 
And it won't drip or run. 











3 e /’m worried about what it will do to my hatr. 
Relax. Option Gradual works without peroxide 
or ammonia. This major advance in men’s 
haircoloring is as gentle to your hair asa 
shampoo. 


CLAIROL 


OPTION 


4, My hair will smell awful. 
Breathe easy. Option has a fresh, pleasant scent. Wl G 4 A D UA L 


aF I won't be able to shampoo. GRAY 
With Option you can shampoo every day. 3 icp So 
srecian” recommends shampooing just once Ae Va\ 6) & 
“*¢ P 1s sl I g just COVERAGE 
a week, initially, for the darkest results. , 
FOAM 


6 « This sounds too good to be true. 
You can believe it. After all, Option was 
developed by Clairol, a world leader in 
haircolor research. 


Also in an Instant formula, for 
natural-looking results in just five minutes. 


——— 


OPTION GRADUAL. 
The advanced way to get rid of the gray. € 1090 


Men's Division. Stamford. CT 06902 








and human services for Milwaukee Coun- 
ty. “Then you look at other parts of the 
community and you see advancement. You 
put these two things together and it 
explodes.” 

So far, nearly 500 young black men and 
women have enlisted in McGee's militia, 
60 of them students from the University of 
Wisconsin in Madison. He has become a 
hero to such youths because of his reputa- 
tion for standing up to the white establish- 
ment. In the early 1970s he headed the 
Milwaukee chapter of the original Black 
Panthers, In 1984 he was clected to the 
city’s Common Council, where he fre- 
quently resorts to theatrics to make a 
point. In 1988, for example, he wore a bag 
over his head in the council's annual group 
photograph. He and his followers often at- 
tempt to disrupt public ceremonies by 
loudly blowing whistles. 

Now, however, McGee has shifted 
from theatrics to threats. While the earlier 
Panthers stressed self-defense, he vows 
that unless his demands for $100 million in 
jobs programs and city council representa- 
tion to give blacks more clout in city gov- 
ernment are met by 1995, his militia will 
“cripple” the city and “extract a measure 
of justice.” He even jokes about taking 
hostages if the city does not respond to his 
satisfaction. 

Despite the flamboyance of his rheto- 
ric, officials say McGee has committed no 
crimes because he is not advocating “immi- 
nent lawless action.” Indeed, the sidearm 
he packs in a leather holster is a slingshot. 
But Mayor John Norquist charges that 
McGee’s firebrand behavior is “doing 
more to scare jobs away from his district” 
than to help it. “It’s one thing to try to at- 
tract investment and capital,” says Nor- 
quist. “It’s another to use extortion.” 

At first, all McGee got for his efforts 
were calls for his resignation and threats to 
have him arrested. A group on the pre- 
dominantly white South Side announced 
that it would form its own militia to protect 
the city from McGee's group. Other whites 
distributed racist literature in local fac- 
tories. McGee’s proposal to extend a strect 
named for King into white areas seems 
doomed. He has also lost a fight in the 
council to transfer control of a jobs pro- 
gram from the county to the city. “We've 
got two worlds here,” he said dejectedly af- 
ter that defeat. “One black. One white. 
And there’s an invisible Berlin Wall that 
separates the two.” 

But at week’s end an organization of 
top religious leaders announced that it 
supported McGee’s demands for a greater 
infusion of resources into the black com- 
munity. While they condemned violence, 
the church leaders said, “There is also a 
danger that in our efforts to respond to 
each other’s rhetoric, we will ignore the vi- 
olence that already exists in our communi- 
ty.” If the clergymen’s intervention can 
produce a compromise, all of Milwaukee 
can say amen. —By Barbara Dolan/Milwaukee 





In 1985 the body of the fallen agent was returned to the U.S. 





Snatching “Dr. Mengele” 


A suspect in a DEA agent’s murder is spirited to the U.S. 


D uring the late after- 
noon of April 3, a 
small private plane landed 
at El Paso International 
Airport and disgorged a 
garish passenger, accompa- 
nied by three grim-faced 
men. Clad in a sports shirt, 
country-club-plaid slacks 
and loafers, the 6-ft. 1-in., 
310-lb. Mexican sauntered 
over to a group of men wait- 
ing on the tarmac, smiled as 
if he were collecting a golf trophy and prof- 
fered his hand. “I am Dr. Humberto Alva- 
rez Machain,” he announced. “I know who 
you are,” snapped special agent Hector 
Berrellez of the U.S. Drug Enforcement 
Administration. “You have the right to re- 
main silent.” 

The three men who stood at Alvarez 
Machain’s elbow had only a few brusque 
words. “We're police officers,” one said to 
the DEA agents. “Here’s your fugitive.” 
Then the three clambered back aboard the 
plane and took off. 

So ended the DEA’s five-year pursuit of 
Alvarez Machain, 42, a Guadalajara gyne- 
cologist wanted in connection with the 
1985 torture and slaying of DEA special 
agent Enrique Camarena. DEA agents call 
Alvarez Machain “Dr. Mengele,” after the 
notorious Nazi physician. Informants say 
the doctor injected Camarena with the 
stimulant lidocaine to prevent his heart 
from failing during a brutal interrogation. 

US. agents charge that Camarena was 
questioned and killed by a cabal of cartel 
leaders and top Mexican police, military 
and intelligence officials who wanted to 
find out what he knew about Mexican cor- 
ruption. A Los Angeles grand jury has in- 
dicted 19 men for the murder, among them 
two senior police officers appointed by for- 
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In custody: Alvarez Machain 


mer Mexican President Mi- 
guel de la Madrid. Several 
other prominent Mexicans, 
including De la Madrid's 
Defense Minister and intel- 
ligence chief, are under in- 
vestigation by the grand 
jury. 

The U.S. probe of Ca- 
marena’s murder has been 
stymied by resistance from 
the Mexican government 
and a dearth of eyewitness- 
es. Seven of the suspects indicted in Los 
Angeles are in Mexican custody, but the 
government has denied U.S. requests to 
question them. Though two defendants 
have been convicted of the murder in U.S. 
courts and five others are awaiting trial, so 
far none have agreed to talk. The DEA 
hopes that the doctor will crack. “Alvarez 
Machain is weak,” says one investigator. 
“He can’t do hard time.” 

While Alvarez Machain’s testimony 
could shed light on Camarena’s death, his 
clandestine delivery to El Paso, kept secret 
from the government of President Carlos 
Salinas, has aggravated already tense U.S.- 
Mexican relations. Last week, as word of | 
his capture leaked out, Mexican newspa- 
pers and politicians let loose a torrent of 
protest against high-handed Yanqui tac- | 
tics. “The intervention in Mexican territo- 
ry, once again, is extremely dangerous for 
the sovereignty of the nation,” complained 
the national daily Excélsior. Unfazed by 
the diplomatic heat, DEA agents hint that 
more snatches may be in the works. They 
plan to pay a bounty of more than 
$100,000 to the shadowy team that spirited 
Alvarez Machain out of Mexico. Says a 
DEA investigator: “There are a lot of 
guys looking over their shoulder right 
now.” — By Elaine Shannon/Washington 
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“I looked into those blue eyes, and I might as well 
have been looking out the window.” 


—William Cavanaugh, one of Quayle’s college professors 
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Late Bloomer 


Dan Quayle spent much of his life blissfully AWOL from history, a huge 
handicap even for a faster learner than he has given evidence of being 


By GARRY WILLS 


an one, at this point, disentan- 

gle Dan Quayle from Dan 

Quayle jokes? He seems to in- 

duce a short attention span in 

others, leaving them stunned 
with a serene vacancy. The New Republic 
has penalized with mock awards people 
who are foolhardy enough to speak well of 
him. Can anyone be taken seriously who 
takes Quayle seriously? 

As the polls show, Quayle has not re- 
covered from the way he was shoved into 
the public arena under a rain of blows. Gal- 
lup reported last month that 54% of the 


public—including 43% of Republicans 
said he is not qualified to be President; 
49% thought Bush should pick a new run- 
ning mate for "92, “My skills,” Quayle said 
recently, “have always been in negotiating 
and conciliating.” That sounds like wishful 
thinking from a man so long under assault, 
including the deadly assault of laughter 
Like Charlie Chaplin in the ring, what can 
he do but crouch behind the referee and 
wave his gloves in vague call-it-off ges- 
tures? Yet he practiced conciliation even 
before he stood so badly in need of it. 
When he was clected to the Senate in 
1980, Quayle told political scientist Richard 
Fenno, “I know one committee | don't 
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want—Judiciary. They are going to be deal- 
ing with all those issues like abortion, busing, 
voting rights, prayer. I’m not interested in 
those issues, and I want to stay as far away 
from them as I can.” Yet Quayle was not 
raised among people who shied from ex- 
tremes. He is the coeval of the cold war: the | 
year of his birth, 1947, also gave us the CIA, 
the Attorney General's list of subversives 
and the internal-security program, When 
Quayle was five years old, Dwight Eisenhow- 
er carried Indiana with the help of Quayle’s 
grandfather, publisher Eugene Pulliam, and 
William Jenner, who were, respectively, the 
right and the far right of the state Republican 
Party. When the John Birch Society was set | 








“When he comes in, he is underest 


mated— 


too young, too inexperienced—and then he 
surpasses people’s expectations.” 


—M. Stanton Evans, ex-editor of the Indianapolis News 


up in 1958 with the thesis that Eisenhower 
had collaborated with communism, Quayle’s 
parents became enthusiastic supporters of it. 
James Quayle compared Birch Society 
founder Robert Welch to the legendary 
prophet Nostradamus. 

When Dan Quayle was starting high 
school in Arizona, his neighbor Barry Gold- 
water was beginning his race for the presi- 
dency. When Richard Nixon ran for re-clec- 
tion in 1972, Quayle’s father decided that 
Nixon, like Eisenhower, had betrayed the 
conservative movement—so Quayle pére 
supported the insurgent Republican right- 
wing candidate John Ashbrook. When 
Quayle entered the Senate, it was as the 
beneficiary of a conservative political-ac- 
tion-committee blitz that knocked off five 
liberal Senators that year (including his op- 
ponent, Birch Bayh of Indiana). Quayle’s 
whole (short) adult life was spent cocooned 
in the modern conservative movement. He 
should have spread his butterfly wings as an 
ideologue, yet he came out talking compro- 
mise. That is the most striking thing about 
his intellectual formation. 

If he seemed for much of his life unaf- 
fected by the world around him, that may 
have been an advantage, considering the 
world he lived in. He avoided the Viet Nam 
War, but he also ignored much that led to 
Viet Nam. Inattentiveness is sometimes a 
survival skill. Quayle’s pugnacious father 


did not always agree with Quayle’s more 





famous grandfather, Eugene Pulliam, and 
among Pulliams it matters from which wife 
of Eugene one is descended (he had 
three). When the 17-year-old Quayle 
thought of siding with his father against his 
grandfather on behalf of family friend Bar- 
ry Goldwater, his mother Corinne (a 
daughter of Pulliam’s second wife) told 
him, “Don’t start any more trouble in the 
family. We already have cnough prob- 
lems.” Quayle’s father James—an ex-Ma- 
rine who named his son for a friend, James 
A. Danforth, a World War II hero killed in 
action in Germany—was gung-ho for Viet 
Nam. J. Danforth Quayle was, famously, 
not. Considering the other enthusiasms of 
his father’s, from Robert Welch to Ash- 
brook, from Nostradamus to Fundamen- 
talist preacher “Colonel” Robert Thieme, 
there is something to be said for the son’s 
reluctance to join his father’s battles. 
Quayle grew up golfing with his imperious 
grandfather and camping (gun in hand) 
with his volatile father, an opinionated 
owner-editor whose Indiana newspaper is 
known to its local critics as the Huntington 
Herald “Suppress.”’ Young Danny kept his 
head down, his eye on the ball. 

One of Quayle’s college professors has 
an indelible memory of trying to make a 
point with Quayle, and talking into air. “I 
looked into those blue eyes, and I might as 
well have been looking out the window,” 
says William Cavanaugh. But he was the 
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teacher of Quayle’s freshman composition 
course; he had differed with his student 
over the prose of Whittaker Chambers. | 
Witness, Chambers’ portentously anti- 
communist book, was a kind of bible in the 
Quayle family. Quayle’s tactical incompre- 
hension with Professor Cavanaugh may 
have been the response of one who knows 
where ideological conflict goes when it is 
pushed. Attending law school in Indianap- 
olis, Quayle lived outside town with his 
grandmother, the divorced second wife, 
while a son of the first wife edited the Indi- 
anapolis paper, and the third wife was ac- 
tive in the Pulliam chain. Quayle kept 
peace all around, He may not know much, 
but he seems to have self-knowledge when 
he calls himself accommodating. 


$ Quayle serene merely because he is 
vacuous, preferring drift to ideology? 
That view obliges one to explain how, 
in politics, he drifted often and early 
to the top. Even his friends admit 
that his success was not by any blaze of in- 
tellect. Says M. Stanton Evans, the ex-edi- 
tor of the Indianapolis News, who helped 
Quayle get his first political appointment: 
“There is a cycle in all of his offices. When | 
he comes in, he is underestimated—too 
young, too inexperienced—and then he 
surpasses people’s expectations.” In other 
words, Quayle first gets the job and then 
gets qualified for it. But for a politician, 
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The graduate, right, with Quayle pére and grand-pere 
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“There was one thing Dan Quayle 
never talked about, and that was his family.” 
—Law school classmate Frank Pope 


getting the job is the primal qualification 
How did he succeed at that? The only an 
swer his critics have been able to come up 
with is a false one —family influence 

Influence should have counted at De 
Pauw University, an old Methodist school 
in northern Indiana with loyal alumni and 
great institutional pride. Quayle was a 
third-generation Pulliam at the school, a 
member of the same fraternity (Delta Kap 
pa Epsilon) to which his grandfather, fa- 
ther and uncle had belonged. His grandfa- 
ther founded the national journalism 
fraternity Sigma Delta Chi at DePauw, 
gave the school many bequests and served 
on its board. There was a Pulliam Chair in 
History until just before Dan’s arrival on 
campus. “If I had known he was a Pul 
liam,” says Ted Katula, the athletic direc 
tor who was Quayle’s golf coach, “that 
would have impressed me. Pulliams are big 
here. I didn’t learn he was one till he was 
running for Congress.” Yet Katula was the 
member of the university staff Quayle saw 
the most. Little was made of Quayle’s be 
ing a Pulliam because few people knew it 
He did not bring the subject up. In his ex 
perience, family ties were as much a source 
of division as advantage 

Quayle got special treatment at DePauw 
in one provable case: he graduated with a 
major in politics without taking the required 
course in political theory. When he flunked 
the theoretical parts of the final exam, he 
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was given a special exam without those parts 
He was one of two students for whom this 
was done that year, and the common de 
nominator in their case is not family (the 
other man was not a Pulliam) but a quarrel 
between the department head and the 
teacher of political theory over the size and 
kind of assignments given in the course. The 
two students had dropped the class when 
there were protests that the teacher, newly 
arrived from Harvard, had too long a read 
ing list, protests the department head ener 
getically backed. If other teachers went easy 
on Quayle, it was because he is the kind of 
person for whom people like to do favors 
They were just doing what George Bush 


would later do on a colossal scale 


uayle, who has refused to re 

leasc his college and law school 

transcripts, was certainly no 

student at DePauw. The teach 

ers who disliked him did so be- 

cause he was good at getting by on charm 
He was serious only about golf, a family pas 
sion instilled in him during the long Arizona 
days of his adolescence. His father, who has 
unilaterally disarming candor, admits 
overstating it when he said of Dan’s major, 
‘If he’s anything like his old man, it was 
But the min 
utes of Quayle’s fraternity have this entry: 
A petition was submitted to have Bro 
Quayle censured for his violation of house 


probably booze and broads.” 
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The new Senator, with Marilyn and children, savors his 1980 election 
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security. It was moved he be: 1) fined $25, 2) 
removed from all house offices, 3) warn him 
that his pin will be lifted if he does it again. A 
motion was accepted to table the petition’s 
motion.” Violating house security means 
having unauthorized persons in one’s room 

There had not been much war protest 
on the DePauw campus by the time Quayle 
graduated in 1969. Quayle’s father was 
writing editorials backing the war in Viet 
Nam, but his son was not paying attention 
As graduation approached, Quayle had to 
do some shopping around to find an open- 
ing in the National Guard. (In 1988 he said 
he meant to go to law school, but he had 
not applied to one.) He asked people he 
knew about the Guard, whom to call, but it 
is unlikely they did or could rig things for 
him. His grandfather was semiretired in 
Arizona; his father was not a natural ally in 
this effort. He had the advantage of know- 
ing where to go, but not of fixing what the 
response would be 

During his service in the Guard through 
much of the academic year 1969-70, Quayle 
decided he did indeed want to study the 
law. Admission would not be easy after his 
admittedly poor academic performance at 
DePauw, but here a personal contact was 
helpful. He knew the admissions director of 
the Indiana University law school in India- 
napolis—through his family, as he knew 
most older people. This admissions direc- 
tor, Kent Frandsen, was a judge in the little 
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town of Lebanon, outside Indianapolis. 
Another prominent citizen there was 
Quayle’s grandmother, Martha Pulliam, 
who was given the Lebanon paper as her 
own in the divorce. (She was the one 
Quayle would live with.) Frandsen gave 
Quayle a break, something he was doing for 
many others at the time. The night school 
was expanding its enrollment—it would 
move into a new and larger building in 
1970—and Frandsen had a summer pro- 
gram to try out marginal cases. Quayle, out 
of school for a year, went into that program. 
Frandsen did him another favor when 
he called in Quayle and another student, 
Frank Pope, and asked them to start a stu- 
dent newspaper for the night school. Be- 
fore, there had been just a mimeographed 
sheet. Frandsen wanted to begin life in the 
new building with a real paper, and he allot- 
ted money to the project. Quayle became 
the editor of the journal he and Pope called 
the Barrister. It is unlikely Frandsen would 
have asked Quayle to do this if he doubted 
he could manage the newspaper along with 
courses at night and work during the day. 
Daytime work was expected of Quayle 
(he had waited on tables at DePauw), and 
his father suggested working in the office of 
Indianapolis Mayor Richard Lugar. The fa- 
ther called his friend, fellow Pulliam editor 
Stan Evans. According to Evans, “Jim asked 
me to lunch with Dan. I did most of the talk- 
ing and learned for the first time that he 
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The Vice President presses the flesh at a refugee camp in Thailand last year 


wanted to go to law school. I said I thought it 
would be better to work in the [state] attor- 
ney general's office than in the city govern- 
ment, since I knew that many of the people 
who worked there were in law school.” 


vans knew about the young 
Republicans in the state- 
house, since they were in- 
volved with him in conserva- 
live causes. As he said of 


Quayle’s performance, “He was not as 


ideological as the other people in the 
A.G.’s office. He was certainly not out at 
Ashbrook rallies.” (Evans, a friend of 
Quayle’s father’s, agreed with him on the 
need for a third-party candidate in 1972.) 
It was normal that those working in the 
State government should have political 
connections of some sort. In the Lieuten- 
ant Governor's office were Daniel Man- 
ion, son of the John Birch Society’s Clar- 
ence Manion, and Frank Pope, whose 
family was so close to William Jenner that 
he grew up calling him Uncle Bill. In the 
budget agency was Judy Palmer, who was 
the personal assistant to Edgar Whit- 
comb’s wife during Whitcomb’s 1968 cam- 
paign for Governor; in the prosecutor’s of- 
fice was Vicki Ursalkis. All these people 
were students at the night school, only a 
few blocks from the statchouse, but they 
saw more of each other during their day- 
time tasks, in the balconies ringing the ro- 


Quayle’s 
whole life 
was spent 
cocooned 

in the 
conservative 
movement. 
He should 
have spread 
his butterfly 
wings as an 
ideologue, 
yet he came 
out talking 
compromise. 





tunda, than in the school, even though 
Quayle, Pope, Ursalkis and Palmer made 
up a study group for their law classes. Ac- 
cording to Pope, the women carried the 
men in these preparations. “Dan and I 
wouldn’t have done what we did in law 
school without Vicki and Judy.” Quayle 
dated Vicki before he met Marilyn. 

Most of these Republicans had past ties 
to the Jenner organization, which Quayle’s 
grandfather had opposed for years, but that | 
did not trouble Quayle’s relations with | 
them. Quayle liked to ask Pope’s mother, 
when he played bridge at her house, about 
the old Jenner wars she relished as a party 
organizer. He took this in without much 
comment, and certainly without reciprocal 
revelations. “There was one thing Dan 
Quayle never talked about,” Frank Pope 
says now, “and that was his family.” 

The statehouse was a den of young ac- 
livists, among whom Quayle seemed al- 
most apolitical. Pope says Manion 
“dragged” Quayle and him to a meeting or 
two of the Young Americans for Freedom, 
but “Dan [Manion] was so far right he 
scared Danny and me.” Certainly there 
were young activists in Quayle’s circle who 
shared his father’s zeal for Ashbrook. But 
Quayle did his work at the attorney gener- 
al’s office and in class, and went home to 
his grandmother's house in Lebanon. 

Marilyn Tucker was as bright as the 
women in Quayle’s study group, and her 
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Quayle is to Bush what Nixon was to Eisenhower —a bridge to the right 


Quayle starts from a conservative base but 
tries to keep the freedom to maneuver 
away from it. In 1976 he suggested that 
marijuana be decriminalized. 


uncle, the Indiana secretary of state, was a 
Jenner man. She and Quayle were sure of 
each other from the start and were married 
in 1972 by the friend of both their families, 
Kent Frandsen. It was a fine political mar- 
riage by Indiana standards, but after pass- 
ing the bar exam in 1974 Quayle went back 
to Huntington, to his father’s small paper, 
without announced political ambitions. 

The myth now firmly established is that 
some Fort Wayne party men chose Quayle 
because of his looks for the thankless task 
of running against eight-term Democratic 
Congressman Ed Roush in 1976. Quayle 
was recently introduced to a board meeting 
of the Hoover Institution as one who vol- 
unteered to “fall on his sword” in that 1976 
campaign. But Walter Helmke, the G.O.P. 
candidate in 1974, says that the idea of 
Roush’s invincibility is nonsense. “He only 
beat me by 8,000 votes, and that was in the 
post-Watergate election when Republi- 
cans did badly. When Dan ran against 
Roush, Gerald Ford swept Indiana for the 
Republicans. Ford carried Dan.” 

The idea of Quayle’s passive role in this 
beauty-queen audition is also overstated. 
Helmke remembers that Quayle was out in 
his journalist’s role observing his own cam- 
paign and Richard Lugar’s unsuccessful run 
against Birch Bayh in the 1974 Senate race. 
Helmke was surprised when Quayle asked 
foreign policy questions in those local races. 
And two years later, when Helmke showed 
Quayle around Roush’s district, they were 


not looking for swords to fall on. 


> 


Nor did talent scouts have to prod 
Quayle into his 1980 campaign against 
Birch Bayh. He aggressively sought a con- 
flict in which the odds were longer against 
him than they had been four years earlier 
with Roush. When the golf coach, Katula, 
asked why he would risk a safe House seat 
on such a race, Quayle told him, “Coach, 
we're just going to have to work harder.” 


e campaigned in all 92 coun- 
ties of the state. He defused 
the age issue by saying, over 
and over, “Birch Bayh was al- 
most the same age when he 
beat Homer Capehart.” (This ploy would 
backfire when Quayle used a similar line 
about John Kennedy in 1988.) When Bayh 
accused him of extremism, Quayle dis- 
tanced himself from the ads being run 
against Bayh by the National Conservative 
Political Action Committee, telling the 
Washington lobbyists, “Your negative 
campaign will allow him [Bayh] to allege 
that outsiders are trying to tell the people 
of Indiana how to vote.” Quayle resigned 
from the Committee for the Survival of a 
Free Congress because it was trying to 
purge third-party presidential candidate 
John Anderson from the Republican par- 
ty. He ran an ideological campaign but 
with just enough touches of pragmatism. 
Quayle is not interested in lost causes. 
(Maybe it was fitting that he not go-to Viet 
Nam?) In this he resembles his grandfather, 





| who constantly frustrated his conservative 
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editors. Eugene Pulliam, says Stan Evans, 
“was a seat-of-the-pants guy, unpredict- 
able.” Jameson Campaigne Jr., whose fa- 
ther edited the Indianapolis Star for Pul- 
liam, says, “He [Pulliam] was not a conserva- 
tive; he was a Methodist—a good govern- 
ment type. That is why he opposed Jenner 
and the corrupt Republicans in Indiana.” 

Pulliam bought 51 newspapers in his 
career, but most of them were small-town 
papers, and he had a small-town approach 
to government. It is not surprising that he 
settled in Lebanon, a little community that 
is almost an annex to its golf course. Pul- 
liam believed in paternalistic civic im- 
provement, where business, politics and 
journalism unite to clean up a town and 
then run it for its own good. He clashed 
early in his career with the Klan, lax liquor 
laws and prostitution. 

When he got involved in national poli- 
tics, it was as a pragmatist. He joined Ei- 
senhower in 1952 against the Taft conser- 
vatives. He joined Lyndon Johnson in 1964 
against Goldwater, whom he had helped 
draw into politics in order to “clean up” 
Phoenix. He went back to the Republicans 
in 1968 and stuck with Nixon. Quayle’s fa- 
ther rebelled against both Eisenhower and 
Nixon by supporting Birch and Ash- 
brook—lost causes. Pulliam had no more 
use for the Birchers than for Klansmen. 

Some mistook Pulliam for an ideo- 
logue because his pragmatic political 
stands mattered as much to him as the pa- 
pers’ income. He defied advertisers over 
matters like liquor licensing and a Phoenix 
beltway, favored by the business establish- 
ment, which he helped defeat. He was 
prickly about his independence and about 
that of his family and loved institutions. He 
resigned from the board of DePauw when 
the school refused to turn down federal 
money with strings attached. His own chil- 
dren and heirs were expected to work; the 
money he left them is tied up, dependent 
on their performance on the newspapers. 

Pulliam gave the readiest daily sign of 
his competitiveness on the golf course. He 
learned in Lebanon how to talk with the 
city establishment on the links, and he seta 
Quayle family pattern of buying homes 
that overlook the fairways. He liked year- 
round golfing, so he left Lebanon in the 
winter, first for Florida, then for Phoenix 
He was an advocate of improvement, tour- 
ism and more golf courses for Phoenix long 
before he bought his paper there. The 
Phoenix course on which Quayle learned 
to play is nestled among a dozen or so 
clubs, their bright green carpets dramatic 
against the pebbly desert. 

Quayle was such a natural golfer that his 
grandfather soon liked having him for a 
partner. The Pulliams read character on the 
golf course. The DePauw coach admires the 
nerve, even the courage, of Quayle’s game. 
“He likes the heat of battle.” He claims that 
Quayle rises to challenge, takes chances but 
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Sure of each other from the start: Marilyn and Dan at a son's lacrosse game in 


keeps his head. Could Quayle beat his old 
coach, who stays in shape and plays con- 
stantly? “By the 16th hole, conversation 
would be at a minimum.” 

Quayle’s competitiveness appealed to 
Roger Ailes, who handled him in his 1986 
re-election race for the Senate. Quayle’s 
record in debates was good until he met 
Lloyd Bentsen. He debated Roush five 
times in 1976 and Bayh once in 1980. The 
general view was that both men underesti- 
mated him and were beaten by him. Dan 
Evans, Quayle’s 1980 manager, says he was 
effective against Bayh because he was not 
being “handled,” as in 1988—the Nancy 
Reagan excuse about debate “overprepa- 
ration.” But Quayle needed help in 1988, 
when he was on the defensive from the out- 
set. Indiana reporters say that even now he 
has not regained the confidence and ease 
he showed in his earlier campaigns 

Quayle starts from a conservative base 
but tries to keep the freedom to maneuver 
away from it. In 1976 he suggested that 
marijuana be decriminalized, a view too 
radical to be repeated before his constitu- 
ents. Dan Coats, who now holds Quayle’s 
Senate seat, is a born-again Christian who 





as Quayle’s aide helped him win votes from | 


the religious right; but Richard Fenno, the 
political scientist who observed his 1980 
race, noticed that Quayle kept his commit- 
ments to a minimum in this part of his cam- 
paign. In the Senate, Quayle avoided the 
social issues and sought expertise in de- 
fense, specializing in spt. His staff empha- 
sizes the way he could cooperate “even 
with Teddy Kennedy” to pass the job-train- 
ing act. This is the kind of paternalistic pro- 
gram, involving business, that his grandfa- 
ther supported in towns he “looked after.” 
Quayle’s pragmatism is good politics, but 
he seems to favor it in any case. In an edito- 
rial for the Barrister (the first political writ 


ing of his I can find), Quayle attacked the 
machine-driven convention system in Indi- 
ana, calling for open primaries—the kind 
of reform Eugene Pulliam always favored. 

As Vice President, Quayle has estab- 
lished a right-wing base again, choosing a 
hard-line and activist staff (unlike Vice 
President Bush’s bland low-profile aides). 
The number of Ph.D.s is emphasized by his 
press office (two for Carnes Lord, his na- 
tional security aide). He recruited from the 
ranks of believers in the cold war, just be- 
fore that war’s demise, surrounding himself 
with those who have an investment in it. His 
chief of staff, William Kristol, is the son of 
neoconservative Irving Kristol and Ger- 
trude Himmelfarb and is a former aide to 
William Bennett. Quayle is comfortable 
with intelligence in his vicinity. 


tructurally, Quayle’s position 

with Bush, a man never quite 

accepted by the right as “one of 

our own,” is that of Nixon with 

Eisenhower—bridge to the 
right, voice of the right, pacifier of the 
right. In the latter role he has already been 
criticized by the National Review and con- 
servative columnist Eric Breindel. It is a 
high-risk position, since reflex anticom- 
munism is not the right-wing glue it was be- 
fore Mikhail Gorbachev. Quayle has treat- 
ed changes in the Soviet Union as suspect, 
while saying he does not differ from the 
President (the refrain against which all 
Vice Presidents must play their own 
tunes). Quayle is loyal to individuals, as he 
showed in the Senate in 1986 by his frantic 
efforts to win a judgeship for Daniel Man- 
ion (whose written opinions were more 
embarrassing than Quayle’s spur-of-the- 
moment inanities); but he does not play to 
lose. If Bush wants to get rid of Quayle, he 
may get as little cooperation as Eisenhow- 
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If he inherited 
the Oval Office 
tomorrow, 
Quayle would 
be the first 
modern 
President who 
did not serve in 
World War Il. 
He is the first 
baby boomer so 
near the top. 


urban Virginia 





er got from Nixon. Kristol, who turned 
down other job offers in the Administra- 
tion to go with Quayle, is firm for his man. 
Similar commitments are in the making 

During the 1988 campaign, people 
wondered about Quayle’s actions (and 
even his whereabouts) in the Viet Nam 
War. But the startling thing is that, if he in- 
herited the Oval Office tomorrow, Quayle 
would be the first President since World 
War II who did not serve in the military 
during that war. Even Jimmy Carter, the 
U.S. President of most recent birth (1924), 
was a Navy cadet during the war. Not only 
was Quayle born after the war—the first 
baby boomer so near the top 
the first man to have grown up entirely 
within the confines of the modern conser- 
vative movement. He was surprisingly un- 
scarred by that (or any) experience when 
Bush chose him. Quayle claimed John 
Kennedy was just as young in 1960; but 
Kennedy had known prewar Europe as 
well as the wartime Pacific. 

Stan Evans traces an arc in Quayle’s ca- 
reer of rising (if belatedly) to expectations. 
The angle of the arc must now go up, dra- 
matically. Quayle was born not only rough- 
ly a quarter-century after any preceding 
President; he spent another quarter-centu- 
ry blissfully AWOL from history. His press 
secretary, David Beckwith, calls the Vice 
which 
means that the first three decades or so of 
his life do not matter, just the last decade. 
That is starting late even for a faster learner 
than Quayle has given evidence of being. 
How can he “rise to expectations” when the 
U.S. can expect all the troubles of a world 
coming out of the cold war, and when the 
person doing the rising came in with the 
cold war himself? That is why, for all the 
jokes, we must take Dan Quayle seriously. 
We must do so, because Bush did not. a 


he is also 


President a “classic late bloomer” 
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Funny, isn't it, 
how views of the future 
change so rapidly. 
Just ask any visionary you 
happen to meet. 
Today, scores of people 
are trumpeting 
the virtues of networking. 
We at Novell 
defined the industry. Since 
then, we have become 
synonymous with Network 
Computing, and our 
software products are now 
in their eighth generation. 
You see, we're not 
in the prediction business. 
We're in the reality 
business. We don't look 
at the world through 
a crystal ball. We look 
at it through the eyes 
of our customers. 
Which is why, if you 
have an eye on the future, 
you'd do well to consider 
the people who 


made it possible. 


is el a 


The Past, Present, and Future 
of Network Computing. 








Asia Series 


On your day off, you'll find Seoul 
has many interesting features. 


Seoul is known as a great place for 
bargains, and Itaewon is one of the 
best places to find them. Seoul also 
has many other attractions. Walking 
tours and trips outside the city pro- 
vide a look at Korean culture. So, if 
you're there on business, take time 
to see Seoul at more than face value. 


Zone out. 

At the 38th Parallel lies the Demili- 
tarized Zone (DMZ). Once there, you 
can visit Panmunjom, site of the 
armistice that ended the Korean War. 
Don't miss the 240-foot-deep tunnel, 
cut into bedrock, that heads toward 
Seoul. For a full-day tour phone the 
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Korea Travel Bureau (tel. 2-585-1191) 
two days before you want to go. 


Visit the folks. 

The Korean Folk Village, just outside 
Seoul, is a living museum in which 
potters, weavers, millers, blacksmiths 
and other craftsmen recreate the life- 
styles of times past. The major hotels 
have information about day trips. 


Standing tall. 

Rising high above Seoul's skyline is 
the Daehan Life Insurance Building, 
or “Golden Tower,’ the tallest build- 
ing in Asia. From its observation deck 
on the 60th floor you can see as far 


as North Korea. There are a variety 
of restaurants here too. For more 
information, call 789-5663/50. 


Northwest notes. 

Northwest has more flights to Seoul 
than any other U.S. airline—and from 
there we can take you to other busi- 
ness centers throughout Asia. Plus, 
we offer something no other U.S. air- 
line can: the knowledge that comes 
from over 40 years of helping people 
do business in Asia. For international 
reservations call your travel agent 

or Northwest at 1-800-447-4747. To 
find out more about doing business 
in Asia call 1-800-553-2215, ext. 182 











Appraising an ugly gift 


Reagan’s Piece 
Of the Rock | 


“Mr. Gorbachev, tear down this | 
wall!” The demand was made 
by Ronald Reagan as the then 
President addressed West Ger 
mans at Berlin’s Brandenburg 
Gate on June 12, 1987. With 
Gorbachev's acquiescence, if 
not encouragement, the deed 
was done. Last weck Reagan 
stood beside a three-ton chunk 
of the Berlin Wall, 9% ft. tall 
and 3'% ft. wide, and called it 
“an unnatural, ugly, unwel- 
come, undeniable symbol of the 
oppression of communism.” 

But this time the former 
President was standing on a 
hilltop overlooking the Pacific 
Ocean in California’s Ventura 
County And he 
pleased to accept the gift of the 
graffiti-splotched memento 
from East Germany's Berlin 
Wall Commemorative Group 
The concrete block will greet 
visitors to the Reagan presiden- 
tial library at the pleasant site 
40 miles northwest of Los An 


seemed 


geles. The facility is scheduled 
for completion early in 1991. = 


American Notes 


ASSASSINATIONS 


A Man Who 
Didn’t Hide 

After a remote-control bomb 
killed Chilean exile leader Or- 
lando Letelier and an Ameri- 
can aide as they drove through 
Washington’s Embassy Row in 
1976, U.S. officials charged that 
henchmen of Chile’s then rul- 
ing General Augusto Pinochet 
had plotted the murders. Four 
men indicted for the slayings es- 
caped capture or were untouch- 
able in Chile. 

Last week the FBI finally 
caught up with José Suarez, 51, 
who is suspected by federal 
prosecutors of following Letel- 
ier in a car from which the 
bomb was detonated. The Cu- 
ban American was arrested in 
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The “Miracle” 
Of Ryan White 


In 1985, at 13, Ryan White be- 
came a symbol of the intoler- 
ance that is inflicted on Arps 
victims. Once it became known 
that White, a hemophiliac, had 
contracted the disease from a 
tainted blood transfusion, 
school officials banned him 
from classes in Kokomo, Ind. 
His family moved to Cicero, 
Ind., where he lived until his 
death on April 8. Last week the 
Rev. Ray Probasco, a family 
friend, delivered the eulogy at 
White’s funeral. Said he: “Not 


much was known about the dis- 
ease back then. So very quickly 
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An FBi agent leads suspect Suarez, right, to court in Tampa 


St. Petersburg, where he had 
been living under his real name 
for at least two years. A local 
policewoman identified Suarez 
and tipped off the FBI. U.S. offi- 
cials now hope that the elected 
government of Patricio Aylwin 


a great deal of fear permeated 
Ryan’s community. At first, 
Ryan and the disease were per- 
ceived as one and the same. In 
time, we saw the boy and the 
disease, and they were not the 
same. It was Ryan who first hu- 
manized the disease called 
AIDS. He allowed us to see the 
boy who just wanted, more than 
anything else, to be like other 
children and to be able to go to 
school. 

“And children began asking 
Ryan, ‘Are you afraid to die?’ 
And Ryan responded, ‘Every- 
one’s going to die. If I die, I 
know I'm going to a better 
place.’ I believe that God gave 
us [a] miracle in Ryan. He 
healed a wounded spirit in the 
world and made itwhole.” sa 
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will extradite or prosecute Ma- 
nucl Contreras and Pedro 
Espinoza, two high-ranking se- 
cret-police officers accused of 
masterminding the assassina- 
tion. If so, the U.S. might re- 
sume militaryaidtoChile. 
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Poised for a May Day feast 


Here Come 
The Crickets 


They grow up to 2 in. long and 
1 in. thick. Their piercing man- 
dibles can inflict painful bites 
They have an insatiable appe- 
tite for bushes, bark, gardens 
and crops. And now, in the 
worst outbreak since the 1930s, 
a huge army of these mini-mon- 
sters is hatching in a 700,000- 
acre swath of northern Nevada 
and poised for an expected May 
Day assault on anything chew- 
able in its path. 

Nevada officials hope to zap 
the marauding insects, known 
as Mormon crickets because of 
a severe infestation near Salt 
Lake City in the 1800s, before 
they march. Aerial spraying and 
a toxic bait will be used. But no 
one is confident of turning back 
the invasion. Concedes Robert 
Gronowski, a director of Neva- 
da’s anti-cricket strategy: “You 
can’t kill them all.” = 
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New Trench Coats? 





The cold war may be over, but intelligence agencies are still fighting for 
° F ° rer 
_ bigger budgets as they redeploy forces and shift priorities 


| 


By HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN 


he practice of deception is the art 

of survival for spies. For the past 

three years, a West German cryp- 

tographer named Heinz-Helmuth 
Werner worked in the very heart of NATO 
headquarters in Brussels, dealing with the 
codes and secret signals that masked the 
classified information of the Western alli- 
ance, No one questioned his reliability. Two 
weeks ago, however, his cover was blown. 
Acting on a tip from West German intelli 
gence, Belgian police searched Werner's 
home in a Brussels suburb and found trans- 
mitting devices and false-bottomed suit- 
cases, as well as top-secret NATO documents. 





Werner is suspected of having been a spy 
since 1969, relaying the workings of NATO 
and Bonn to his masters in East Berlin. 

A year ago, the Werner caper would 
have produced headlines around the 
world. Today, with East and West Germa- 
ny on the verge of merging into one coun- 
try, the case is overshadowed and treated 
as a footnote to history, an almost quaint 
reminder of a vanishing John le Carré 
world in which secrets about NATO military 
maneuvers were of supreme importance to 
a Warsaw Pact nation. As Eastern Europe 
breaks free of Moscow’s grip and the Sovi- 
et Union itself enjoys unprecedented 
openness, the espionage world is undergo- 
ing its own momentous changes. 





Soviet newspapers and magazines are 
publishing details about life in the U.S.S.R. 
that once would have crowned a CIA officer's 
career. Czechoslovakia’s President, Vaclav 
Havel, discloses how much Semtex, a lethal 
plastic explosive, Prague has sold to Libya 
over the years (1,000 tons), while East Ger- 
many disbands its dreaded secret police. So- 
viet and other East bloc officials are still try- 
ing to sponge up information from the West, 
but they have widened their scope and deep- 
ened their activities; as Moscow tries to 
pump up perestroika with the technology and 
expertise of the West, its agents are busier 
than ever researching U.S. Government pol- 
icy in the Library of Congress and cozying up 
to capitalists to absorb their management 
secrets, 

Washington and Moscow, 
however, are not about to re- 














Headquartered in Langley, Va., the CiAis financed 
by a U.S. intelligence fund that also provides for 
certain activities of the departments of State, 
Treasury and Defense. About half of the classified 
fund, estimated at $30 billion for 1990, is earmarked for 
tactical and military intelligence. The CIA, National Security 
Agency, Defense Intelligence Agency and civilian 
intelligence groups share the remainder. 


tire from the spying business. 
In both capitals, intelligence | 
circles are exploring new ways 
of gleaning information and 
emphasizing the prudence of 
increasing their budgets and 
staffs. Both agencies are dis- 
cussing how to redirect funds 
_ and manpower to mect fresh 
= challenges. Says Oklahoma’s 
s Democratic Senator David Bo- 
ren of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence: “As the 
arms race is winding down, the 
spy race is heating up.” 
Washington and Moscow 
still work hard at maintaining 
up-to-date inventories of each 
other’s arsenals, but that job is 
already done by satellites and 
computers. Meanwhile, both 
sides are hungrier for informa- 
tion in areas that require hu- 
man analysis and hands-on, 
close-up espionage. “If any- 
thing,” says CIA Director Wil- 
liam Webster, “the changes in- 
troduced by Gorbachev make it 
more important for the Sovicts 
to get intelligence on key for- 
cign policy matters, congressio- 
nal intentions, defense and ad- 
vanced technology.” As for the 
US., it will need as much infor- 
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“If anything, the changes introduced by 
Gorbachev make it more important for the 
Soviets to get intelligence.” 

—CIA Director William Webster 
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mation as possible on the players in the un- 
predictable dramas of Central and Eastern 
Europe, as well as in the volatile Third 
World. Says former cia Director Stansfield 
Turner: “If we don’t build a worldwide in- 
formation network today, we won't have it 
ten years down the road when we need it.” 

There is already evidence that the KGB 
is increasing, not cutting back, its espio- 
nage activity. Says Webster: “We see signs 
that the Soviets are more aggressive, more 
robust; there are more pitches being 
made.” He adds that there is a greater So- 
viet effort to recruit agents both in the U.S. 
and in Europe. One recent Soviet defector 
has disclosed that the KGB’s Department 
T, which specializes in industrial espio- 
nage, illicitly gathered 25,000 technical 
documents and 4,000 pieces of machinery 
from 1984 to 1988, Several African intelli- 
gence services are cooperating with the 
KGB in their countries in attempts to steal 
U.S. secrets abroad. “Soviet intelligence is 
more aggressive than it’s been at anytime 
in the last decade,” argues Oliver Revell, 
the FBI's associate deputy director in 
charge of investigations. 

For its part, the KGB is complaining 
that the number of Soviet citizens abroad 
who were approached by foreign services 
tripled between 1985 and 1988. According 
to press reports in Moscow, the KGB has 
“unmasked” some 30 Soviets engaged in 
spying for the West in the past four years. 
This year alone, 100,000 Sovi- 
ets are expected to visit the 
U.S., giving the CIA unprece- 
dented access to ordinary citi- 
zens. Intelligence experts sug- 
gest that the U.S. would be 
foolish not to take advantage 
of opportunities to recruit 
agents in the Soviet Union as 
well, if only to establish a net- 
work that could be deployed in 
case glasnost evaporates. 

In the immediate future, 
the paramount concern for 
both Washington and Moscow 
will be monitoring compliance 
with arms-control agreements. 
By the end of the year the U.S. 
and the Sovicts will most likely 
sign five arms agreements, in- 
cluding a new START treaty. 
All will probably require per- 
manent on-site monitoring of 
U.S. and Soviet defense facili- 
ties, providing many potential 
listening posts from which to 
observe and steal classified 
data from either Soviet mili- 
tary researchers or American 
defense contractors. With per- 
haps two dozen START sites in- 
volved, in contrast to the one 
site each called for in the 1988 
Intermediate-Range Nuclear 
Forces Treaty, additional 
manpower will be needed to 
track the inspectors. Says the 





KGB 


cia’s Webster: “We don’t hear where the 
resources are coming from.” 

In fact, the major challenge for the U.S. 
intelligence establishment is to prove to 
congressional budgetmakers that it can 
shift its goals and change its methods as the 
Soviet military threat recedes. “In general, 
both House and Senate members agree 
that we do not have a net decline in our 
challenge,” says Gary Foster, who heads 
the CIA’s new office for planning and coor- 
dination. “They want us to show respon- 
siveness to what's going on, but they are 
not necessarily saying ‘Get smaller.’ ” Says 
Oklahoma Congressman Dave McCurdy 
of the House Intelligence Committee: 
“What we have to ask is whether the Soviet 
analyst in the CIA who's been counting sub- 
marines in the Baltic Sea is the same per- 
son who should be analyzing political sta- 
bility in Estonia or Latvia.” 

These changes will lead to some signifi- 
cant reallotments within the estimated $30 
billion U.S. intelligence budget. Funds for 
counterintelligence and arms-control moni- 
toring are likely to go up. However, it should 
be possible to save some of the enormous re- 
sources currently spent by U.S. military in- 
telligence. These include the expensive lis- 
tening and cryptographic programs that 
keep track of the Soviet order of battle and 
intercept Warsaw Pact communications. 
Cuts may also be made in satellite programs 
aimed at tactical intelligence gathering. 








| The kGB’s problems are more than 
budgetary. Since 1988 it has been con- 
ducting a public relations campaign in 
the Soviet media to eradicate its decades- 
old image as the repressive arm of the 
regime. KGB Chief Vladimir Kryuchkov 
depicts the agency as the lawful and be- 
nign upholder of justice, the supporter of 
perestroika as well as the country’s first 
line of defense against domestic and for- 
cign threats. KGB officials, for example, 
argue that the agency is the state’s pri- 
mary weapon against organized crime, 
and that as much as 80% of the agency’s 
forces are engaged in the battle against 
gangsters and drug traffickers. 

Two weeks ago, Kryuchkov turned on 
the charm as he debated with a delegation 
of Soviet legislators who want to transform 
the KGB headquarters in Dzherzhinsky 
Square into a memorial to the victims of 
Stalin. Referring to the mustard-yellow 
structure that houses the infamous Lu- 
byanka prison and basement cells where 
countless innocent people were interrogat- 
ed and shot, Kryuchkov declared that the 
KGB is undertaking its own reforms and 
that “from within its walls come truth, jus- 
tice, fairness and honesty.” While Kryuch- 
kov may not be persuasive enough to revise 
history, Soviet citizens are amazed at how 
far the KGB has come. Says Igor Spassky, a 
member of the Supreme Soviet’s Commit- 

| tee on Defense and State Security: “Four 





While the KGB has promised to uphold glasnost, it 
offers few details about its budget and employment 
rolls. U.S. diplomats in Moscow believe, however, 
that the agency's international operations are 
receiving greater funding than ever, particularly for indus- 
trial espionage. The KGB is reorganizing its networks in 
Eastern Europe. Moscow is also concerned that Cuba may 
shut down KGB listening posts, just 90 miles from Florida. 
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“We coexist. They work, and we work.” 


—KGB Chief Vladimir Kryuchkov, 
referring to his agency’s rivalry with the CIA 
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years ago, we couldn't even theoretically 
consider such a meeting.” 

Even as Moscow attempts a public 
change of face, it is also trying to preserve as 
much of its espionage empire as possible. 
The Soviet Union once could count on East 
Germany to penetrate West Germany, 
Czechoslovakia to target military and indus- 
trial sources in the West, and Bulgaria to 
carry out assassinations. Now, however, the 

| KGB’s symbiotic relationship with Warsaw 
Pact agencies is threatened by reformist 
governments in the region. Though these 
countries’ foreign operations have not yet 
been curtailed, some spies—especially East 





Germans—are trying to come in from the 
cold. Last month Markus Wolf, the former 
head of East German intelligence whose 
prowess at placing agents in Bonn’s highest 
offices led to his depiction as the formidable 
Karla in Le Carré’s spy novels, went to the 
Soviet Union, presumably to help the KGB 
roll up the East German operations. “Some 
of the best analysts from Eastern Europe 
are probably in Moscow now,” says a British 
diplomat. “And the best agents abroad are 
probably employed by the KGB.” 

With the Soviets scooping up the cream 
of the East bloc, some agents who do not 
make the grade are hunting for espionage 





jobs in the West. Most are turned away. “If 
the KGB did not want them, why should 
we?” says a senior British diplomat. Many 
agents end up working in Western coun- 
tries for Iraq, Saudi Arabia and Libya. “It 
makes sense,” says Malcolm Mackintosh, 
senior fellow at London's International In- 
stitute for Strategic Studies. “They are 
less conspicuous in the West than Arabs 
are.” The cold war may be over, but for 
spies the basic method remains the same: 
the art of survival is founded on the prac- 
tice of deception. —Reported by Jay Peterzell 
and Bruce van Voorst/Washington and Elizabeth 
Tucker/Moscow, with other bureaus 























known and reviled by 


fear. As the young man chain-smokes acrid Club cigarettes 
and glances nervously at passersby in an East Berlin hotel lob- 
by, he notes that common citizens are now policing the former 
Stasis. Many tradesmen refuse service to ex-agents. Gasoline 
stations have posted signs denying them petrol, and job no- 
tices often specify that dismissed Stasis need not apply. When 
three ex-agents showed up at an East Berlin slaughterhouse in 
search of jobs, workmen locked them in a storage refrigerator 
for two hours. The Stasis no longer feel safe even in their own 
homes. “My friends have had their windows smashed, and 
they get threatening letters,” says Dieter. “If they report it, the 


police don’t investigate.” 
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Apoliceman enters Stasi headquarters in East Berlin 


Though the Stasis propped up an unpopular Communist 
regime for more than four decades and were notorious for 
their disregard of privacy and occasional beatings of prisoners, 
Dieter cannot understand why so much loathing is aimed his 
way. He insists he was only a maintenance man in a Stasi cen- 
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Papers fly when citizens storm a State Security office 
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Dieter: A Former Spy’s Story 


all him Dieter. Do not expect much in the way of personal 

data—his exact age, his address, his last name. As far as 

Dieter is concerned, the only fact that has any meaning these 

| days is that until a few months ago, he was a member of the 

Staatssicherhcitsdienst, the now defunct secret-police force 

ast Germans as the Stasi. Once employ- 

ment by the élite Stasi was a way of life. Now it is the curse of 

Dieter’s existence. “Everybody has forgotten that we worked 

to make this country safe,” he says. “We were the true believ- 

ers, and nowwe are left with no jobs, no security, no safety net.” 

What Dieter is left with is his anger, his bitterness and his 
| 
| 
| 


ter, a mere speck in an elaborate organization that not only of- 
fered full-time employment to 85,000 people but also provid- 
ed pocket money to a network of 109,000 citizens who 
snooped on their neighbors and co-workers. 

The Stasi has been disbanded, although a few dozen for- 
mer officials remain on the payroll to help a 100-member citi- 
zens’ oversight committee supervise storage of dossiers on an 
estimated 5 million individuals. The supervision has not been 
leakproof: two prominent politicians were ruined by disclo- 
sures that they served as Stasi informants, and ex-agents are 
suspected of providing the damaging leaks. There are also ru- 
mors that a ring of former Stasi agents is using the files to 
blackmail ex-informers. 

Unlike most of his former colleagues, Dieter has found 
work—this time as a regular policeman in East Berlin. He has 
started walking a beat, and earns a monthly wage of 1,600 East 
German marks, which is worth about $330 in buying power 
and is almost equal to his Stasi pay. (A few former agents have 
even found employment as policemen in West Germany.) But 
Dieter has lost a packet of coveted perks, among them paid va- 
cations at choice resorts along the Baltic coast. Because the 
Stasis were in a special category set apart from the typical East 


German civil servant, he received no unemployment pay. 
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For Dieter, the revolution has been a betrayal. He says he 
feels let down both by the old-party Stalinists who “misused us 
as tools for their private purposes” and by his superiors. “Most 
of them grabbed state pensions and disappeared,” he says. 
“They have little people like me to bear their burdens.” ® 
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POLAND 


The Solidarity leader has grown unhappy playing second fiddle to the Prime Minister 
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Will He or Won’t He? 
Lech Walesa’s display of ambition makes Poles wonder 
if he is the country’s savior or spoiler 





By JOHN BORRELL WARSAW 


fter skillfully leading his country’s 

march toward democracy for a dec- 
ade, Lech Walesa suddenly seems out of 
step with the times. Last week Walesa 
stumbled badly when he admitted publicly 
for the first time that he wanted to be Po- 
land’s President and proposed that elec- 
tions be held as soon as possible. “I con- 
firm,” he responded cryptically but clearly 
to a question about his candidacy. “It is 
necessary to speed up the pace of reform 
and demolish the old structures.” 

The words caused consternation in 
Warsaw, particularly within the Solidarity 
government Walesa helped create. “He 
seems prepared to put everything we have 
achieved this year at risk to further his per- 
sonal ambitions,” said a Cabinet member. 
Echoed Dariusz Fikus, editor in chief of 
the government daily Rzeczpospolita: 
“Preservation of the existing order for as 
long as possible is in the best interests of 
the country. New elections mean destabili- 
zation and another six months wasted.” 

Walesa later tried to back away from 
his announcement, even claiming on a TV 
show that he had not made a decision to 
run for President. “I just want to provoke a 
discussion to accelerate reforms,” he said. 
But the backtracking only prompted many 
Poles to wonder whether Walesa had been 
transformed from the country’s savior to 
an ambitious political spoiler. 

Although general elections are not 
scheduled until 1993 and a presidential 
vote need not be held until 1995, both are 


expected to be brought forward to early SS Sa ee 


next year. This would enable a Solidarity- 
dominated legislature to elect a replace- 
ment for General Wojciech Jaruzelski, the 
communist who became a compromise 
transitional President last July. 

rhe government of Prime Minister Ta- 
deusz Mazowiecki is against holding elec- 
tions any sooner for fear of upsetting the 
economic reforms now taking hold. More- 
over, many Solidarity officials and legisla- 
tors are opposed to Walesa’s candidacy, 
dismissing him as a political has-been out 
of touch with the new realities. 

Last summer, when Solidarity formed 


the first noncommunist government in 
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Eastern Europe in four decades, Walesa 
could easily have headed it. But he chose 
instead to nominate Mazowiecki, a long- 
time Solidarity activist, as Prime Minister. 
He also accepted Jaruzelski as President, 
partly to ensure continuity during the tran- 
sition but also to reassure the Soviets at a 
time when no one was certain just how 
much reform they would allow. 

Walesa, though, has grown unhappy 
playing second fiddle to Mazowiecki. 
While the Prime Minister was in Warsaw 
making policy and winning headlines, 
Walesa has been running what often 
seemed a shadow government from a sec- 
ond-floor office near the Gdansk shipyards 
that were his springboard into history. In 
recent weeks he began criticizing the gov- 
ernment for the slow pace of reform. Says 
Professor Adam Bromke of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences: “He is having to 
share a stage that was once his alone, and 
he doesn’t like it.” 

While Mazowiecki has been a thought- 
ful and precise leader, Walesa frequently 
gives the impression of rumpled sartorial 
and intellectual disorder. Receiving a group 
of TIME editors two weeks ago in Gdansk in 
slippers and checked shirt, he made a pas- 
sionate appeal, laced with colorful meta- 
phors, for Western aid. But when pushed on 
specifics, he rambled or retreated into fur- 
ther metaphors. “We are like men learning 
to swim,” he replied to a question on wheth- 
er Poland was receiving enough aid from 
the West. “If you don’t help us to learn, we 
will pull you down with us.” 

This week Solidarity will hold its first 
congress since 1981. Walesa will certainly 
be re-elected leader of the trade union, 
and that will give him a base to further 
his political ambitions. That now seems 
to be what most interests the man who 
led the Polish struggle to overthrow 
communism. 2 








Allin a Day’s Work 
E 


hours the legislators: 


» Apologized to the world’s Jews for the Holocaust, promised them reparations 
and resolved to seck diplomatic relations with Israel. 

> Recognized the legitimacy of Poland’s postwar borders. 

» Expressed remorse for East Germany’s role in the Soviet-led invasion of Czecho- 


slovakia in 1968. 


> Endorsed the rapid unification of the two Germanys. 
> Agreed that a united Germany should be a member of NATO until a new Europe- 


an security system evolves. 


> Elected Lothar de Maiziére, the Christian Democratic leader, as Prime Minister. 

The speedy pace was understandable, since the parliament will dissolve after 
the Germanys are merged. “There is an inner tension in playing the role of liquida- 
tor,” said De Maiziére. “One of the psychological challenges I face is to take re- 
sponsibility for an office which will become superfluous.” 


ast Germany’s first freely elected parliament got down to business last week af- 
ter approving a new noncommunist coalition government. In the space of six 
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The lighter was Sandoz, 
the jewelry Cartier, 
and a martini was 
the perfect accessory. 








It was a game really. From her handbag the 
woman would reveal her silver Chaumet cigarette 
case. Slowly she'd roll a cigarette through her 
fingers giving her escort just enough time to reach 
inside his breast pocket for his gold Sandoz lighter. 
Then, just as the tip of the cigarette would part 
her lips, he'd strike the lighter illuminating her 
face for the entire room to see. 

This game was played out in restaurants, 
ballrooms and clubs every night. And all the 
players were carefully selected long be- 
fore the evening began. What 
cigarette case would suit 
the mood? What lighter 
would spark the flame? 
What necklace or ring 
would catch just a 
glint of the fire and 
send it racing back 
across the room? 


The right accessory 


could say everything about you. No disposable 
items here. Make-up cases, pens, watches, every- 
thing that could help describe a person were 
beautifully finished down to the last detail. This 
attitude even spilled over into the drink one held. 
Most likely a martini. 

But not just any martini. “A martini very dry 
with a dash of bitters;’ “A martini sweet, no olive?’ 
“A dry Gibson, stirred?’ 


Today, personal accessories are making 

















g a comeback. Fountain pens cling to lapel 
pockets, timeless watches tick 
from wrists and elegant 
jewelry once again adorns 
necklines. 
Even the martini is 
back. And the gin that 
made them then still 
makes them now. 
Gilbey’. A very taste- 


ful accessory. 


Gilbey’. The Authentic Gin. 
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SOVIET UNION 


By JOHN KOHAN TBILISI 


s midnight approached, the crowd 

keeping vigil on the front steps of the 
government building in Tbilisi, capital of 
the Georgian Republic, suddenly burst into 
song. The anthem was an ancicnt call to bat- 
tle, glorifying freedom as “the sweetest of 
words.” As its haunting harmonies echoed 
down nearby Rustaveli Prospect, tens of 
thousands of Georgians thrust clenched 








World 


Freedom’s Haunting Melody _ 


As Georgians ponder which path to take to independence, 
Gorbachev threatens to turn the economic screws in Lithuania 


banners alongside the flag of the short- 
lived Georgian Republic. 

Independence, though, is a difficult 
road, as was clear last week when Lithuania 
received its most ominous warning yet from 
Moscow. Addressing the breakaway govern- 
ment, Mikhail Gorbachev charged the Lith- 
uanians with “anticonstitutional actions.” 
Rescind those decisions “within the next two 
days,” he demanded, or the shipment of sup- 
plies to Lithuania would be stopped. Gorba- 
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Tbilisi: burning a Soviet military jacket in protest and donning ethnic garb in celebration 





The rising nationalist wave sweeps out of the Baltic into Georgia. 


fists into the air, One year ago to the day, on 
April 9, 1989, Sovict troops had broken up a 
peaceful demonstration on the very same 
spot with tanks, shovels and poison gas, kill- 
ing 20 people. Last week residents gathered 
in the streets again—but not just to mourn 
their dead. As one impassioned young 
speaker put it, they were celebrating “a 
great victory on the difficult road to free- 
dom and complete independence.” 

The message was hard for Moscow to 
miss. A sign in Russian on a pillar of the 
government offices read, OCCUPIERS, GO 
HOME! Another placard urged SOLIDARI 
TY WITH THE LITHUANIAN PEOPLE. Rep 
resentatives from the restive Baltic repub- 
lics were on hand to wave their national 


ee 
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chev was seemingly threatening to cut off oil, 
natural gas and coal supplies to the Baltic re- 
public, which depends on the Soviet Union 
for most of its energy needs. 

If Mikhail Gorbachev thought he could 
limit the cracks in the union to the Baltic re- 
gion, he has certainly been underestimating 
the Georgians. The 5.4 million people of this 
small Caucasian republic have never forgot- 
ten the brief period of independence they en- 
joyed between 1918 and 1921, when invading 
Bolshevik forces imposed Soviet rule. The 
Georgians contend that they were illegally 
forced into the union, in violation of a 1920 
“noninterference” treaty with Moscow. 

Georgians are of two minds about how to 
gain their freedom. The centrist Popular 
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Front movement advocates working 
through the republic’s supreme soviet to ad- 
vance the cause of independence. The Na- 
tional Forum, a coalition of seven political 
parties and national movements set up last 
month, rejects any form of cooperation with 
what it calls the Sovict “puppet” govern- 
ment. The group wants to hold alternative 
elections for a new national congress. 

One man certain to play a pivotal role in 
Georgia’s future is Zviad Gamsakhurdia, 
chairman of the Georgian Helsinki Union 
and a leader of the National Forum. The 
son of one of the republic’s best-loved writ- 
ers and a distinguished translator and liter- 
ary scholar in his own right, Gamsakhurdia 
is viewed by many of his countrymen as 
something of a Georgian Vaclav Havel. 
Twice imprisoned for his nationalist views, 
Gamsakhurdia believes full sovereignty 
can be achieved only through nonviolent 
opposition to Soviet rule. As he explains, 
“It is senseless to declare independence 
when the Soviet army and administration 
are still here. No Soviet institutions can 
bring freedom to Georgia. The only way is 
through civil disobedience.” 

The Georgian Helsinki Union has 
drafted an economic program that at- 
tempts to prove that the republic can sur- 
vive alone. Georgia not only can feed itself 
but also has sufficient reserves of oil, coal 
and hydroelectricity to meet its energy 
needs. Furthermore, the republic boasts 
mineral deposits plus undeveloped forests, 
Black Sea beaches and Caucasus mountain 
peaks. The major drawback for Georgia, 
argues the document, is that “its energies 
are constrained by the limits of an econom 
ic system imposed from the outside.” The 
union proposes “shock treatment” for one 
year to build a free market out of the re- 
public’s thriving underground economy. 

Such grandiose plans may come to 
naught if the Georgian independence drive 
sparks ethnic tensions among the repub- 
lic’s minority peoples, who make up a sub- 
stantial 30% of the population. Many 
are concerned about the Georgia-for- 
Georgians tone that has been creeping into 
the political debate. Gamsakhurdia_ be- 
lieves Moscow is “fighting against us 
through the hand of other nationalities.” 

For the moment, the Kremlin seems to 
be hoping that if it ignores the Georgian 
national movement, it might somehow go 
away. But what will happen when Moscow 
wakes up to the fact that independence is a 
word not limited to the Lithuanians? Gor- 
bachev makes no secret of how deeply he 
fears the movements seeking to redraw the 
boundaries of his country. At a meeting 
with young Communists last week, he pre 
dicted, “If we begin to divide up, I'll give it 
to you bluntly, we'll end up in such a civil 
war, in such bloody carnage that we won't 
be able to crawl out of it.” Given the tragic 
memories in Tbilisi, it was a fate Georgians 
were determined to avoid. : 
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Personal service is our 
specialty at Mutual of 
America. 

And with the comple- 
tion of a year-long test of 


an advanced computer sys- 


tem, we'll now be giving 
employers the ability to 
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systems with the ability to 
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employee data electronically, 
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paper and through the mail. 

But our personal service 
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provide frequent personal 
contact and faster answers 
to daily questions. 
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This is the first shoe specifically 
enginee red for the biomechanics 
of fitness walking 

Rockport ProWalkers are 
engineered with over 30 different 
technologies. The memory foam 
foot cradle and Evazote™ heel cup 
mold to the shape of your foot 
Specific technical constructions 


Available at’ A&S » Dayton-Hudson + Macy's/New York » REI 


for heel, sole,and toes provide extra 
support, comfort, and energy to 
take you as far as your spint will go 
They're fitness w alking shoes for 
men and women. They're Rockports 
For the store nearest you, call 
1-800-343-WALK. 
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PERU 


Engulfed by “the Tsunami” 


Fujimori comes out of nowhere to challenge Vargas Llosa 





and force the presidential elections into a runoff 


hen the presidential campaign 
started nine months ago, few 
people in Lima had ever heard of 
him. Yet as the votes were counted 
last week after the first round of bal- 
loting, Alberto Fujimori, 51, an 
agronomist of Japanese descent, was 
less than 3% behind Mario Vargas 
Llosa, 54, one of Latin America’s 
most popular novelists and among 
Peru’s most famous citizens. Because 
he is likely to win support from other 
Opposition parties, Fujimori is ex- 
pected to prevail in a runoff to be 
held in late May or early June. 
Dubbed “the Japanese Tsuna- 
mi,” Fujimori surprised Peru’s long- 
time favorite son by appealing to the 
country’s desperate poor in a door- 
to-door campaign through shanty- 
towns and farm villages. Although a 
native of Peru, Fujimori benefited 
from Japan’s reputation as the new 
economic superpower, On a political 
talk show he mentioned Vargas Llo- 
sa’s claim that “he can get $1 billion 
from the Japanese,” then added with 


a grin, “I ask myself, Why aren't they going | 


to give it to Alberto Fujimori?” 

Fujimori is descended on his mother’s 
side from a noble warrior, but his family, 
like most of Peru’s 80,000 Japanese immi- 
grants, first lived in a dirt-floored adobe 








How Mario Blew It 


F rom the start, Mario Vargas Llosa was a most reluctant 
presidential candidate. “When politics invade, the writer 
dies,” he mused before entering the fray. Disgusted with the 
political infighting among his supporters, he withdrew, but 
then re-entered the race, convinced that his country needed 


an incorruptible leader. 


An admirer of Margaret Thatcher’s unfettered capitalism 


| 








Asecurity guard watches for violence at an election rally 


hovel after arriving from southern Japan 
in 1934, The second of five children, Al- 
berto worked hard, went to college and 
eventually became rector of Lima’s La Mo- 
lina National University of Agriculture. 
Fujimori’s first exposure to national 





politics came in 1985 when Alan Garcia Pé- 
rez, then candidate for President, asked him 
for advice on rural matters. After the clec- 
tion, Fujimori became host of a state televi- 
sion talk show that had a wide audience in 
the countryside. This may help explain the 
unexpected following that Fujimori found 

outside Lima. In addition, he won the 
i support of evangelicals. Although a 
; Roman Catholic, like 94% of Peruvi- 

ans, he enlisted evangelicals after | 
; founding his Cambio 90 (Change 90) | 
party in October. 

Like Vargas Llosa, Cambio’s 
leader advocates generally conserva- 
tive policies. To stop the hyperinfla- 
; tion that now races ahead at nearly 
, 3,000% annually, he favors a return 
to free markets. But unlike Vargas 
Llosa, he does not want to privatize 
all of Peru’s 138 state-run enterprises. 
In the U.S.-based war on drugs, Fuji- 
mori would not eradicate Peru’s vast 
coca-growing areas with herbicides, 
but would train farmers to plant re- 
placement crops such as achiote and 
coffee. He also told Time, “I’m not 
going to dialogue with the Sendero,” 
the Shining Path guerrillas who roam 
freely in at least one-third of the 
country. But he added, “It’s com- 
pletely illusory to think that you can 
solve the problem with arms.” 

As any political candidate who 
comes out of nowhere, the Japanese 
Tsunami could fade just as fast as he 
rose. But for now his fresh face and 
promises of greater social justice seem 
to be just what Peruvian voters are look- 
ing for. — By Frederick Ungeheuer. 
Reported by Laura Lopez/Lima 








long stays in London. And while his chief rival set out to cam- 
paign with kith and kin in a flatbed truck, Vargas Llosa toured 
the mountainous country in a private jet and chauffeured se- 
dans. His speeches, said one pundit, “were models of awkward 
eloquence.” That patrician style was unlikely to endear him to 
Peru’s 10 million mostly poor, brown-skinned voters. Says Pe- 
ruvian economist Hernando de Soto: “The capitalist vocabu- 
lary into which he lapsed became associated in people’s minds 
with the old forms of exploitation.” 

Vargas Llosa also rankled the electorate by allying himself 





in Britain, Vargas Llosa offered Peru a fiscal 
shock treatment to cure the economic troubles 
that have cut the average Peruvian’s standard of 
living in half since 1985. At first his message won 
a broad following. Polls showed the novelist win- 
ning nearly 50% of the votes, and the only discus- 
sion seemed to be about whether he would get a 


majority in the first round and avoid a runoff 


election. Mark Malloch Brown, one of his U.S. 
consultants, said the early, seemingly unbeatable 
lead “made us lower our guard.” 

Another problem was that the candidate did 
not wear well with the masses. Rich from his writ- 
ings, Vargas Llosa is a member of Peru's white 
élite and addicted to Savile Row suits from his 
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Novelist-politician 


with traditional party bigwigs in the conservative 
Democratic Front. They spent at least $6.5 mil- 
lion on the election and inundated television 
screens with parliamentary campaign ads that 
made the presidential candidate look like part of 
the old oligarchy. 

After the election results were announced, 
Vargas Llosa withdrew into an inner circle of 
family members, who serve as his closest political 
advisers. At his villa overlooking the Pacific, the 
badly wounded writer discussed whether to bow 
out of the election gracefully or keep fighting. He 
had a third choice, of course. He could write a 
novel about a successful author who fails at 
politics. 8 
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It was one of those summer evenings 


ele muursaree muvelel(emiavemen tek 
Avare Md avemnia pve) (em areledaleveranverere| 


athaatere| out to see your new Car. 


You answered a million questions, 
and everyone sat in the driver's seat. 
They went home long after sunset. 
But it was still tshirt warm 

by the time the kids were in bed. 


Nob veleneriinrexeltia ome nvel alia (ele). 


The Mazda Miata. 
INETiatere Mateli@rnntele)l (eke maton (orl 


by Automobile Magazine. 
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Schneerson: reach out and tamper 


ISRAEL 


Who Was That 
Bearded Man? 


An ultra-Orthodox Brooklyn 
rabbi derails a new government 





PS is often called the art of the 

possible. But Israel is rapidly trans- 
forming politics into the art of the improb- 
able —if not the downright ridiculous. Ever 
since the collapse of Israel's coalition gov- 
ernment on March 15, Labor leader Shi- 
mon Peres has been scrambling to put to- 
gether a new government without his 
party’s nemesis, the conservative Likud 
bloc. Early last week Peres appeared to 
have sewn up 61 of the Knesset’s 120 votes. 
But on Wednesday two Deputies of the re- 
ligious party Agudat Yisrael backed out of 
a signed agreement, leaving Peres two 
votes short of a majority. 

What made this latest twist so extraor- 
dinary is that the defection was manufac- 
tured by Rabbi Menachem Schneerson, 88, 
who heads the ultra-Orthodox Chabad- 
Lubavitch movement from his home in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and has never been to Is- 
rael. On Sunday, Agudat Deputy Avraham 
Verdiger phoned the spiritual leader’s of- 
fice for political guidance. The rabbi’s 
spokesmen implied that this was the first 
contact between Jerusalem and Brooklyn. 
Others familiar with Schneerson’s modus 

| Operandi say that a message had already 
been transmitted from Brooklyn making 
plain the rabbi’s desire to derail Peres. 
Either way, once Verdiger and fellow 
Deputy Eliezer Mizrahi learned that 
Schneerson continued to oppose any terri- 
torial concessions, a position favored by 
Labor and opposed by Likud, they backed 
away from their support of Peres, “It’s a 
disgrace; it’s completely disgusting,” said 
Rabbi Allan Nadler of Montreal, who has 
written extensively about the Lubavitchers. 
“Rabbis of all the branches have been call- 
ing to express their outrage.” s 
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America Abroad 
Strobe Talbott 


Why Israel Should Thank Bush 


eorge Bush has overthrown two foreign governments since becoming Presi- 

dent. Toppling the dictatorial regime of Panama in December required 
24,000 U.S. troops. Sending Israel’s overwrought democracy into a nervous break- 
down last month took only four words from Bush’s lips. 

Actually Israel was asking for it. Its political system has long been based on the 
adage that the enemy of my enemy is my friend, or at least my coalition partner. 
Since 1984 Israel has claimed to have a government of national unity, a misnomer if 
ever there was one. The odd couple of Likud and Labor never had a unified posi- 
tion, or even reconcilable differences, on the most important issue of national secu- 
rity and national identity: What are the boundaries of the Jewish state? 

Likud’s Yitzhak Shamir believes that Israel should include the West Bank cap- 
tured from the Arabs in 1967—and still heavily populated by Arabs in 1990. La- 
bor’s Shimon Peres believes 
in trading land for peace. The 
territory traded would be- 
come part of a Palestinian 
“entity,” a cryptogram that 
many predict will someday be 
decoded to mean a Pales- 
tinian state. While opposing 
that particular outcome, La- 
bor is at least willing to begin 
negotiating with the Palestin- 
ians and see where the pro- 
cess leads. Likud seems not 
to be, which is why Shamir 
did everything he could as 
Prime Minister to delay the 
opening of peace talks. 

Getting those talks start- 
ed is the central goal of the 
U.S.’s efforts in the region. r 
George Bush was understand- An odd couple presides over deadlock democracy 
ably fed up with Shamir’s 
twin tactics of stalling on the diplomatic front while claiming that the influx 
of Soviet immigrants justifies a “big Israel.” So the President said on March 3 that 
he was opposed to new settlements in the West Bank “or in East Jerusalem.” 

It is hard to imagine four more explosive words in the semantic minefields of 
the Middle East. Most Israelis consider East Jerusalem liberated, not occupied. 
Even the most dovish government would insist on an undivided Jerusalem as the 
permanent capital of Israel. 

Bush did not mean to equate the Holy City with the West Bank or to prejudge 
its ultimate status. Rather, he was expressing his impatience with Shamir’s settle- 
ment policy. But Bush’s comment was read in Israel as a signal that the U.S. might 
be hardening its own policy. Israclis resent American pressure in part because they 
are so vulnerable to it. The body politic, which was already in a state of paralysis, 
suddenly went into spasm. Within 13 days the government collapsed. 

The pro-Israel lobby in Washington howled in protest, and First Friend James 
Baker, though hardly an apologist for Shamir, privately told his boss in the bluntest 
terms that he had better learn to choose his words more carefully. 

Yet it may turn out that Bush did Israel a favor. However inadvertently, he 
helped expose the Likud-Labor coalition for what it was—a government of nation- 
al disunity and incapacity. The crisis he sparked underscored the need for a new 
electoral system that will yield a Prime Minister who is free of crippling alliances. 
To their credit, many Israclis were in the streets last week, venting their exaspera- 
tion with deadlock democracy. From now on, the U.S. Government should encour- 
age not just diplomacy between Israel and its Arab neighbors, but political reform 
within Israel as well. So should the American Jewish community—including the 
one in Brooklyn. x 
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NEPAL 


A Taste of 
Blood 


Fearful that his palace might 
soon be stormed and he could 
be forced to abdicate, King Bir- 
endra Shah of Nepal last week 
yielded to the demands of angry 
crowds and agreed to restore 


Young Nepalis celebrate a new freedom 


multiparty democra- 


one-man rule. The 
next day thousands 
of Nepalis thronged 
the streets, banging 
drums, clashing cym- 
bals and smearing 
one another with the 
vermilion powder 
that Hindus use on 
religious occasions. 
Negotiations on con- 
stitutional reform be- 
gan between the in- 
terim government 
and newly legal op- 
position parties. 
Some protest 
leaders were worried, 
though, that the re- 
volt had ended be- 
fore ironclad guaran- 
tees were extracted 
from the King. Near- 
ly 100 have died in 
seven wecks of unrest, but no 
date has yet been set for new 
elections. “We have achieved 
too little for the high price we 
paid,’ proclaimed Sahana 
Pradhan, chairman of the Unit- 
ed Left Front. “Like tigers tast- 
ing blood, we have experienced 
people power. If the King lets 
us down, we will have no hesita- 
tion in reviving the agitation.” = 


World Notes 


cy after 30 years of 





INDIA 


Kashmir 
Danger Flags 


India and Pakistan were talking 
war last week, but so far they 
have exchanged only angry 
words. Prime Minister V.P. 
Singh told Parliament that the 
people of India must be made 
“psychologically” ready for war 
with Pakistan, and that Islam- 
abad would have to pay a “very 
high price” if it did not desist 
from fanning the secessionist 
uprising in India’s Kashmir re- 
gion. The next day General 
Mirza Aslam Beg, Pakistan’s 
chief of army staff, fired back in 
a press release. “Threatening 
statements from India,” it read, 
“were really serious and called 
for a high state of preparedness 
and vigilance to frustrate the 
demands of the enemy.” 

The guerrillas were also hit- 
ting hard. The Jammu Kashmir 
Liberation Front killed three 
hostages. Another militant 
group carried the conflict be- 
yond Kashmir for the first time 
by bombing a train near Bom- 
bay, injuring 35 people, as well 
as two New Delhi police sta- 
tions, where four policemen 
were wounded. s 





IRAQ 


Saddam Tries 
Again 


President Saddam Hussein’s 
quest to turn Iraq into the Mid- 
dle East’s military superpower 
continues. British customs offi- 
cials at the northeastern port 


city of Middlesbrough seized 
eight Iraq-bound crates that 
contained what Defense Minis- 
try experts say could be the bar- 
rel of the world’s largest cannon, 
capable of firing conventional, 
nuclear and chemical shells. 
Both Baghdad and the firm 
in Sheffield, England, that 
manufactured the steel casting 





HOSTAGES 


Waltzing with 
The Colonel 


Ordinarily, the freeing of hos- 
tages is cause for celebration. 
But when a Frenchwoman, her 
Belgian companion and their 
young daughter were released 
last week after being held for 
2% years by Abu Nidal’s Fatah- 
Revolutionary Council, a Liby- 
an-backed militant organiza- 
tion, there were as many 
questions as cheers. 








Two weeks ago, Libyan 
strongman Muammar Gaddafi 
called for the hostages’ re- 
lease. After the three were set 
free in Beirut and safely re- 
turned to Paris, French Presi- 
dent Francois Mitterrand ex- 
pressed his “personal thanks” 
to Gaddafi, and French For- 
eign Minister Roland Dumas 
effusively praised the Libyan 
leader for his “noble and hu- 
manitarian gesture.” But sus- 
picious Frenchmen and other 
Europeans noted that last Jan- 
uary France returned to Libya 





claim it is part of a pipeline for 
an Iraqi petrochemical plant. 
But defense experts say the 
casting may be the cannon’s 
barrel, which would be 131 ft. 
long with a 39-in. bore, weigh 
140 tons and be capable of 
firing a 1-to-3-ton shell up to 
900 miles—within range of 
most Middle East capitals. 


three Mirage jet fighters that 
had been grounded in France 
since 1986, when the Europe- 
an Community imposed an 
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Bibit: the jailbird flies free 


THE PHILIPPINES 


The Great 
Escape 


Time: 2:45 a.m. 

Date: April 8, 1990 

Scene: Manila city jail 

Cast: Retired Lieut. Colonel 
Rolando (“Billy”) Bibit, 15 or 
so rebel soldiers and a bunch of 
partygoers 

Action: A knock at the door of 
the jail. Guards, inmates and 
visitors swigging beer to cele- 
brate the deputy warden’s 
birthday are expecting a deliv- 
ery of more brews. Surprise! 
Black-hooded renegades crash 
the festivities and escape with 
Billy Bibit. 

A former chief intelligence 
and security officer of the 
Bureau of Customs, Bibit was 
being held on charges of at- 
tempting to overthrow the gov- 
ernment during the failed De- 
cember coup. “Today I am free 
again to continue our struggle 
for the cause of good govern- 
ment,” said Bibit. 

An enraged President Cora- 
zon Aquino ordered a nation- 
wide manhunt for Bibit. s 





arms embargo against Libya. 
Many denounced the release 
as part of an arms-for-hos- 
tages deal. = 





As the three hostages are 
released, questions arise 
about France's return of 

three Mirage jets to Libya 
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Volunteer Vice Squad 














By JANICE CASTRO 


he executives in the television 
commercial are grim. “We need 
more smokers!”’ growls the 
tough-talking boss of a tobacco 
firm. “Every day 2,000 Americans stop 





smoking. And another 1,100 also quit. Ac- 
tually, technically, they die. That means 
that this business needs 3,000 fresh new 


volunteers every day. So forget about all of 


that cancer, heart disease, emphysema, 
stroke stuff! Gentlemen, we’re not in this 
business for our health!” And with that, 
the businessmen erupt in gales of sinister 
laughter. 

Shown on TV stations throughout 
California starting last week, the devastat- 
ingly direct commercial was the opening 
salvo in the state’s new $28.6 million ad- 
vertising war against smoking. The Cali- 
fornia blitz is designed to counter the slick 
marketing efforts of tobacco firms with 
equally sophisticated TV, radio and news- 
paper ads. The goal: to persuade 5 million 





of the state’s 7 million smokers to kick the 
habit by the end of the decade. Most iron- 
ic of all is that the campaign will be fi- 
nanced by smokers through a new 25¢-a- 
pack cigarette tax. Says Thomas Lauria, a 
spokesman for the Tobacco Institute: 
“Now smokers are paying for their own 
harassment.” 

The California offensive opens another 


chapter in the growing clamor of public op- | 


position to the marketing of alcohol as well 
as tobacco. The emotional ground swell 
against the advertising of vices is fueled by 





The outcry over tobacco and alcohol marketing reaches a fever pitch 





Cigarette executives in one of 
the new ads callously dismiss 
health concerns; in another 
spot, a wife coughs while her 
husband puffs away. 


a powerful combination of health con- 
| sciousness, consumer activism and com- 
munity pride. In New York City, Chicago 
and Dallas local residents have been white- 
washing inner-city billboards to obliterate 
the images of such products as cigarettes 
and Cognac. 

Meanwhile, parents and health experts 
have blasted the sponsorship of sports 
events by tobacco and brewing companies. 
Louis Sullivan, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, has 
attacked cigarette sponsorship of such ath- 
letic events as Virginia Slims tennis. In its 
new contract with cBs, the National Colle- 
giate Athletic Association reduced alcohol 
advertising during its postseason games 
from 90 seconds to 60 seconds 
an hour. Said an N.C.A.A. 
spokesman: “We had gotten 
widespread feedback from 
parents, school administra- 
tors and the general public 
that alcohol was the No. 1 
problem.” 

The outcry has prompted 
a growing sentiment in Con- 
gress to curb the advertising 
of legal vices. Legislators are 
working on 72 separate bills 
concerning tobacco products, 
while another flurry of pro- 
posals would impose new re- 
strictions on beer, wine and 
spirits. Since last November 
federal law has required 
warning labels on all contain- 
ers of alcoholic beverages sold 








in the U.S. Expanding on that approach, 
legislation sponsored by Senator Albert 
Gore of Tennessee and Representative 
Joe Kennedy of Massachusetts would re- 
quire spoken health warnings in all TV and 
radio ads for beer and wine, including toll- | 
free telephone numbers that would pro- 
vide callers with information on how to 
cope with alcoholism. The legislation has 
garnered broad bipartisan support, in part 
because of studies showing that alcohol 
abuse costs the U.S. an estimated $136 bil- | 
lion every year. The annual health cost of 
smoking is about $52 billion. 

Congress has been spurred to action 
by explosive grass-roots campaigns. Con- 
sumer activists seem ready to pounce on 
almost any “target marketing” by tobacco 
and liquor manufacturers, a reference to 
advertising that is tailored to appeal to 
particular groups. Earlier this year, RJR 
Nabisco canceled plans for two new ciga- 
rette brands— Uptown, aimed at blacks, 
and Dakota, which targeted uneducated 
young women—in the face of heated op- 
position from consumer-advocacy groups. 

The RJR skirmishes galvanized inner- 
city outrage toward target marketing. In 
New York City the Rev. Calvin Butts of 
the Abyssinian Baptist Church has led 
whitewashing expeditions through the 
streets of Harlem to cover up billboards | 
promoting such products. In Chicago a 
mysterious crusader who calls himself 
Mandrake has been painting over similar 
billboards in black and Hispanic neigh- 








Randolph-Macon College, spring break 
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borhoods. Several billboard companies 
have responded by voluntarily limiting the 
placement of certain ads. Since January 
the Patrick Media Group of Scranton, 
Pa., has eliminated its ads for cigarettes 
and liquor near schools and churches in 
15 major cities. 

The alcohol-fueled rites of spring break 
are sparking fresh criticism of aggressive 
college marketing by brewers. The beer 
companies insist that they target only stu- 
dents who are legally old enough to drink. 
But because the legal drinking age is 21 in 
all 50 states, many students fall under the 
limit. Brewers often engage in promotions 
that fail to distinguish among students of 
different ages. Miller Brewing, for example, 
sponsors Friday afternoon beer bashes for 
2,000 students at the University of Colorado 
in Boulder. Until local high schools com- 
plained that their students were tanking up 
at the free pours, university officials made 
little effort to screen participants. 


o deflect criticism and forestall 
restrictive new laws, some brew- 
ers are beginning to promote 
moderation with fresh vigor. 
Anheuser-Busch, which will spend some 
$325 million selling its top-ranked Bud- 
weiser and other brands this year, has 
spent $40 million during the past 18 
months on its “Know When to Say When” 
campaign. While the firm broadcast 21 
beer ads during the past N.C.A.A. final- 
four series, for example, it also aired 17 
“responsible consumption” messages. As 
students flocked to spring-break sites in 
recent weeks, the brewers were advertis- 
ing a “party smart” theme. In its tent at 
Daytona Beach, Fla., Miller posted signs 
reading THINK WHEN YOU DRINK. 
Suggestions of restraint, though, were 
easily overwhelmed by party-hearty mar- 
keting themes. In the Miller tent, the 
company was giving away neon baseball 
caps to anyone who could show proof of 
purchase for two cases of the beer. Up the 
beach, Anheuser-Busch had installed a 
20-ft.-tall inflatable six-pack of Bud- 
weiser. Poolside at Howard Johnson, Ba- 








moderation at Daytona Beach. But for these students from 
means party hearty and pass the brew. 


cardi was advertising rum-and-orange- 
juice cocktails for 25¢. Read a marquee 
outside one beachfront bar: PARTY ‘TIL 
YOU PUKE, 

While brewers and distillers may try to 
put a sober face on spring break, the rite 
has become a national symbol of teenage 
alcohol abuse. Students interviewed in 
Daytona Beach last week said they 
planned to drink as much as a case of beer 
every day. Health experts and worried par- 
ents blame overzealous advertisers for 
such youthful excess. Studies cited by the 
National Council on Alcoholism 
show that American children see 
100,000 TV commercials for beer 
before they reach age 18, and usu- 
ally take their first drink by age 
twelve. 

Brewers and distillers fear that 
their critics may be as successful as 
the antismoking groups that have 
sharply curbed tobacco marketing 
over the past 25 years. After requir- 
ing warning labels on cigarette 
packages in 1965, Congress in 1971 
banned radio and TV cigarette ads. 
Says John Ferrell, chief creative of- 
ficer of the Hill, Holliday agency: 
“I was working on the Marlboro 
campaign when the TV-advertising 
ban came down. I think the same 
thing is going to happen with beer 
and wine. It is inevitable.” Brewers 
are especially worried about curbs 
on broadcast ads, since their prima- 
ry target group of young men is best 
reached through TV. 

The movement is gaining force 
in Europe as well. The French 
government plans to ban all to- 
bacco advertising by 1993 and to 
restrict alcohol ads to print media. 
The European Community has 
called for a ban on TV commer- 
cials for tobacco products. Asia 
has generally been slower to put 
limits on tobacco and alcohol, but 
a health movement is beginning to 
spring up at least partly in response to the 
arrival of U.S. tobacco marketers. 

The new outcry presents a 
dilemma for cigarette makers, 
brewers and distillers. If they 
fight the tide too strenuously, 
they risk further damage to 
their public image. But if they 
reduce their advertising profile 
too readily, their outlets for 
marketing could be extremely 
limited. In their defense, tobac- 
co- and alcohol-industry groups 
contend that curbs on advertis- 
ing violate their First Amend- 
ment rights to advertise prod- 
ucts that are, after all, legal. 
“These warning-label bills are 
just another attempt to get 
around that,” says Lauria, the 
Tobacco Institute spokesman. 

The recent outburst against 
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Harlem whitewash a billboard for Hennessy Cognac. 





vice marketing seems motivated by a larg- 


| er social movement, suddenly abloom at 


the turn of the decade, in which citizens 
are demanding more socially responsible 
behavior from individuals and corpora- 
tions alike. In a fashion, the spirit of the 
war on drugs has carried over to legal but 
abusable substances. 

Alcohol marketers say the association is 
unfair. “The advertising issue is primarily 
an attempt to deal with today’s drug abuse, 
but I’m afraid it misses the mark,” says Jeff 
Becker, a spokesman for the Beer Institute. 





Congregants from the 
Abyssinian Baptist Church in 


To some extent, blaming advertisers 
for selling products that society has been 
unable to control by other means is like 
shooting the messenger. Parents and 
educators should bear considerable re- 
sponsibility for instilling sensible notions 
of behavior. But marketers of alcohol 
and tobacco have been so effective in 
making their pitch that society feels the 
voices must be toned down and balanced. 
Other states are likely to follow Califor- 
nia’s lead, multiplying the number of so- 
phisticated challenges to commercial 
pitches for alcohol and cigarettes. At the 
same time, other alcohol producers may 
follow Anheuser-Busch’s lead, devoting 
substantial resources to promoting mod- 
eration. If so, the gtass-roots movement 
may go a long way toward achieving its 
goals with the help of the very producers 
it Opposes. —Reported by Mary Cronin/ 
New York and William McWhirter/Chicago 
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By RICHARD BEHAR 


Q. Many people feel that Drexel Burnham 
Lambert epitomized raw greed in the 1980s 
and that there is poetic justice in its demise. 
A. That’s primarily the result of how we 
were depicted in the press, and I think it’s 
outrageous. The press has to capsulize 
things that people can absorb. The fact is, 
Drexel became the major source of capi- 
tal for industrial companies in the coun- 
try. Even our worst enemies think only a 
handful of people did anything wrong, so 
it’s unfair to the vast majority of 
people at Drexel to lump them 
into a two-word tag line. The 
damage that’s been done is ab- 
solutely unjustified. We grew 
quickly and we stepped on toes. 
But we did no more than other 
investment banks did when they 
hit periods of unusual competi- 
tive advantage. 








Q. In the end, who killed Drexel? 
Was it the Government, your col- 
leagues, or even you? 

A. The destruction of Drexel at 
some point became inevitable. 
I'll accept the responsibility, and 
if | knew we had done things that 
were wrong, I would accept 
blame. What happened was a 
confluence of events, starting 
with the federal investigation [of 
Drexel’s junk-bond department] 
and hitting a climax when the firm was 
forced to plead guilty and pay what we 
thought were unnecessarily high penalties 
[S650 million]. Congress then changed the 
rules by requiring savings and loans to sell 
their high-yield bonds, and the market for 
those securities fell. Then Drexel faced yet 
another rule change, when the regulators 
suddenly raised our capital requirements. 
Literally overnight, they said we could no 
| longer touch the $300 million in excess 
capital in our brokerage subsidiary. 





Q. Shouldn't you have known there was im- — 


pending doom? 

A. We had cut costs 50%, and we believed 
the firm was going to operate profitably in 
1990. The problem is that one day you have 
$300 million and the next day your banker 
tells you that you can’t use it. That’s trou- 
blesome. Within a day we were totally shut 
out of the capital markets. 


Q. With a little nudging, couldn’t the regula- 
tors have got the banks to save Drexel? 
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“We Grew Quickly and We Stepped on Toes” 





| A. It’s a capitalistic system. The banks and 
regulators are not charged with saving us, 
and we never asked for direct Government 
intervention. We did argue aggressively 
with the regulators, and there were mo- 
ments when I was angry. I had hoped that 
the regulators would give some encourage- 
ment to the banks, which I don’t think hap- 
pened. I think Drexel’s lack of friends—as 
perceived by the world—might have made 
it easier for a midlevel official in one of 
those agencies to not help us. In their eyes, 
we were lacking in political constituencies. 





Q. Do you have any final words for Ru- 
dolph Giuliani, the former U.S. Attorney who 
launched the Drexel investigation? 

A. The federal racketeering law, as applied 
to financial institutions, is a devastating 
nuclear bomb. The penalties we paid end- 
ed up doing material long-term damage to 
the firm, costing 11,000 people their jobs 
and costing the markets what most people 
will admit was a creative, innovative force 
for financing companies. All this because 
of alleged wrongdoing by a handful of peo- 
ple. It just seems unfair. 





Q. Drexel was criticized for doling out more 
than $200 million in cash bonuses just 
weeks before its collapse. 

A. A false picture has been painted. There 
was no expectation of the collapse at the 
time the bonuses were paid, and the vast 
majority of them were obligations from the 
previous year. 


Q. One thing you might have done differently 
was not to take your own $2.5 million bonus 
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The ceo believes his firm has been depicted ina false light 


In his first interview since the bankruptcy of Wall Street’s Drexel Burnham, company chief 
Fred Joseph blames the Government and the press for hastening his firm’s demise 


in the form of Drexel stock, which is now vir- 
tually worthless. 

A. My wife would certainly say that. I took 
the bonus in stock to encourage other em- 
ployees to do the same. At least nobody 
could accuse me of having some prophet’s 
ability to predict the coming crisis. 


Q. Did you ever fear that junk bonds were a 
house of cards? 

A. | think that’s rhetoric from the press 
and politicians. High-yield bonds are a 
$300 billion market and there will be cy- 
_ cles, but there’s no question of 
8 their legitimacy. 


Q. But wasn't the market too 
dependent on one man, former 
Drexel financier Michael Milken? 
And did his dismissal from Drexel 
cause irreparable harm to morale? 
A. It’s hard to judge midstride, as 
we are right now, whether the 
market was too dependent on 
Milken. It’s going to take more 
time to know. Michael is incredi- 
bly knowledgeable, but our high- 
yield department was a major 
team effort. We put together the 
RJR-Nabisco deal after Milken, 
As for morale, he had some pret- 
ty fervent supporters in the com- 
pany, but I don’t think there was 
any irreparable discontent when 
he left. 


Q. Did Milken really start a so-called whis- 
per campaign against Drexel after he was 
dismissed? 

A. | have no idea. But from the beginning 
this case has involved what people now call 
combat public relations by Milken’s de- 
fenders and enemies at levels that I think 
are unseemly. And I’m disturbed that 
while the gods are up there fighting, Drexel 
has gotten swept into it in ways that are 
reasonably horrifying. 


Q. Your colleagues say you always keep your | 
cool. How do you cope? 

A. Getting rattled doesn’t help you per- 
form. At this point we’ve taken Drexel’s 
$25 billion of inventory positions down to 
around $1 billion, and I’m too busy to try 
to figure out the long-term psychological 
impact on me. But it’s been very sad to 


| watch the dismantling of what we built. 
| We were trying to create the most effec- 


tive investment bank in the country, 
and for a moment in time, we achieved 
that. s 
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What Makes Giancarlo Run? 





An inscrutable Italian dealmaker is Hollywood’s newest tycoon 


E ven by Hollywood standards for in- 
trigue, Giancarlo Parretti is a mogul 
wrapped in mystery. A former waiter who 
has been accused several times of financial 
transgressions in his native Italy, Parretti 
aroused suspense and skepticism last 
month when he disclosed his agreement 
to buy MGM/UA Communications for 
$1.2 billion from financier Kirk Kerkorian. 
But Parretti, 49, befuddled his doubters 
last week when he persuaded Time 
Warner to guarantee a $650 million loan to 
help his Los Angeles company, Pathe 
Communications, carry out the deal. “Who 
would ever have imagined that Pathe 
would buy MGM? Nobody!” exults Par- 
retti. “Everybody laughed when I first 
mentioned it.” 

The loan guarantee came just ten days 
after a Naples court had sentenced Parretti 
to three years and ten months in prison for 
fraudulently declaring the bankruptcy of a 
chain of Italian newspapers in 1981. The 
court ruled that the financier had falsified 
figures on the newspapers’ balance sheets. 
Parretti remains free while he appeals the 
conviction, which could take several years. 
In an interview last week in his Beverly 
Hills office, the brash mogul dismissed the 
case as “una buffonata—a joke!” 

A former headwaiter in the Sicilian city 
of Syracuse, Parretti ventured into business 
in the 1970s by acquiring three hotels in the 
region. People who wondered where he got 


| the money speculated that his source was the 
| Mafia, a rumor he denies. Parretti was later 
| accused of falsifying the balance sheet of a 





Syracuse soccer team and was charged with 





fraud in the failure of a Palermo savings 
bank. Neither allegation stood up. During 
the 1980s, the flamboyant Parretti built a for- 
tune, evidently by taking over and restructur- 
ing troubled European banks and insurance 
companies. At the same time, he became 
partners with Florio Fiorini, chairman of Sa- 
sea Holding, a Swiss investment firm, in ven- 
tures ranging from travel to real estate. 

Parretti plunged into show business in 
1988, paying $200 million for the Cannon 
Group, a faltering ministudio in Los Ange- 
les. He paid $160 million later that year for 
French-held Pathé Cinema, the own- 
er of 1,500 European movie theaters. 
By adding MGM/UA, Parretti plans 
to create a global entertainment 
empire. 

In return for its financial support, 
Time Warner will gain access to 3,000 
films in the Pathe and MGM/UA li- 
braries, which the company will dis- 
tribute worldwide through theaters, 
TV and videocassettes. Among the 
movies: West Side Story, Midnight 
Cowboy, Annie Hall and the James 
Bond, Pink Panther and Rocky se- 
ries. Time Warner has agreed to help 
Parretti arrange to borrow an addi- 
tional $200 million to produce new 
Pathe and MGM/VA films, which 
Time Warner would help distribute. 

Time Warner's involvement drew 
mixed reviews. One research firm, 
Standard & Poor's, noting that the 
new financial commitment came on 
top of $10.6 billion that the company 
borrowed in last year’s merger of 





Time Inc. and Warner Communications, 
placed some $7 billion of Time Warner 
bonds and preferred stock on S&P Credit- 
Watch. That status means the company 
will keep a close eye on Time Warner to 
determine whether its credit rating should 
be downgraded, which would increase its 
cost of borrowing. 

The stock market, however, applauded 
the Pathe-MGM/UA deal. The shares of all 
three participants rose during the week. 
Pathe climbed 4 point, to 4%; MGM/UA 
gained 1%, to 18%, and Time Warner rose 
5%, to 98%. Investors were apparently bet- 
ting that the adventurous transaction was not 
another buffonata, but a boffo financial hit 
for everyone involved. —ByJohn Greenwald. 


Reported by Jordan Bonfante/Los Angeles and 
Karen Wolman/Rome 
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Tuna Without 
The Guilt 


Canners aim to make the 
seas safer for cetaceans 





“What if we had a good-guy tuna compa- 
ny that was on the [dolphin] team? A lot of 
these guys would buy that, so their kids 
wouldn't get mad at them, right? 
And if it costs too much, we 
charge a penny more. We make 
it part of the game plan.” 

— Warren Beatty, 

Heaven Can Wait, 1978 
A s if they were finally tak- 

ing a cue from the movie 
of a decade ago, the three larg- 


est sellers of canned tuna in the 
U.S. made a decision last week in 













DOLPHIN 
SAFE 


which they came off as the good guys. 
Faced with a growing consumer boycott of 
their product, the companies said they 
would no longer sell tuna caught by meth- 
ods harmful to dolphins. Star-Kist Sea- 
food, the world’s largest tuna canner, led 
the way last week. “Star-Kist will not pur- 
chase any tuna caught in association with 
dolphins,” said Anthony O'Reilly, chair- 
man of H.J. Heinz, which owns Star-Kist. 
The tuna company will put a DOLPHIN 
SAFE logo on its cans, and may have to 
charge “a couple cents more” to ac- 
count for higher costs, O'Reilly 
said. The dolphin-free promise 
was matched on the same day 
by the two other major can- 
ners, Bumble Bee Seafoods 
and Van Camp Seafood, 
which sells Chicken of the 
Sea brand. Environmental- 
ists responded with glee. “It 
was an incredibly wise and in- 
credibly responsible action,” 
said Senator Joseph Biden Jr. of 


Delaware, who is a co-sponsor of a dolphin- 
protection bill. But August Felando of the 
American Tunaboat Association contend- 
ed that the action would only serve to pe- 
nalize the fishing fleet, which has improved 
its methods for protecting dolphins. 

An estimated 100,000 of the mammals 
die annually when they are inadvertently 
trapped in tuna nets. Most of the slaughter 
is in the eastern Pacific from Chile to 
Southern California, where, for reasons still 
unknown to biologists, dolphins tend to 
school with yellowfin tuna. The dolphins 
fall prey to the purse-seine method of net- 
ting, in which fishermen cast a large net 
around a school of tuna and then pull it taut 
like the drawstring of a purse. The canners 
said last week they will no longer accept 
tuna caught in the region unless it has been 
harvested without snaring dolphins as well. 
Their decision is likely to make good busi- 
ness sense. Said Daniel Sullivan, president 
of Bumble Bee: “Canned tuna is good for 
you, and we want to continue to sell as 
much as we can,” s 
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HOUSING 


My Roof’s Got 
AHole in It 


Many proud new homeowners 
in the U.S. may be about to lose 
the roof over their heads—liter- 
ally. A fire-resistant plywood 
widely used in the roofs of near- 
ly 1 million town houses during 
the past decade has turned out 
to have an unexpected vulnera- 
bility. Over just a few years, the 
heat of the sun triggers a chemi- 
cal reaction that causes the 
wood to blacken, decay and 
eventually collapse. Result: a 
sudden epidemic of leaky build- 
ings, expensive repairs and bit- 
ter lawsuits. 

Makers and suppliers of FRT 
(fire retardant-treated) ply- 
wood, which was used mostly in 
houses east of the Mississippi, 
insist that the product is per- 
fectly sound when properly in- 
stalled. But homebuilders who 
used the wood during the 1980s 
housing boom are taking the 
manufacturers to court. In New 
Jersey alone, 45 lawsuits have 
been filed seeking damages that 
could amount to more than 
$130 million. a 





Business Notes 


Dwarfing the 
Neighborhood? 


They’re cute, they whistle while 
they work, and Snow White can 
always depend on them in a 
pinch. The Seven Dwarfs are 
among Walt Disney’s most lov- 
able characters. So why are they 
making some residents of a Cal- 
ifornia neighborhood grumpy? 
When Disney unveiled a new 
corporate headquarters in Bur- 





PETROLEUM 


Cheap Crude 
By the Gusher 








Not since the oil glut of 1986 
have petroleum prices gone on 
such a wild ride. During trading 
last weck, the futures price of 
crude fell below $16.50 per bbl. 
for the benchmark West Texas 
Intermediate, down more than 
$2 from the previous week and 
$5 since early March. While de- 
mand for oil usually softens 
during springtime, new calcula- 
tions of the world’s oil produc- 
tion have stunned commodity 
traders. Total output by the Or- 
ganization of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries exceeds 24.5 
million bbl. per day, or 2 million 


Dopey and his co-workers hold things up at Disney headquarters 








bank last week, onlookers were 
startled to see that its facade 
features 19-ft. statues of Dopey, 
Sneezy & Co. posing as if they 
were holding up the roof. The 
building is ‘‘an overbearing 
presence on surrounding neigh- 
borhoods,” declared Michael 
Scandiffio, a board member of 
a Burbank homeowners group. 
But some residents think they 
can tolerate the overgrown 
dwarfs. “Disney's a good neigh- 
bor,” says Thomas Murphy, a 
retired judge. “I say, different 


| strokes for different folks.” = 


beyond its agreed ceiling. At 
the same time, Saudi Arabia 
said it had discovered a huge 
new oil field. 

The fall in prices should 
help industrial countries re- 
duce inflation. But for oil pro- 
ducers, lower prices could 
bring a precipitous drop in ex- 
port earnings. OPEC members 
are so alarmed that Sadek 
Boussena of Algeria, the 
group’s acting president, has 
been consulting with other 
members to consider calling 
an emergency meeting to deal 
with the glut. 2 








TRADE 


Ship Mea 
Pepsi, Please! 


At first the deal sounds like a 


bad perestroika joke: How many 


bottles of Pepsi can a Soviet cit- 
izen buy with a merchant ship 
and a case of vodka? But the 
barter agreement that PepsiCo 
and the Soviet Union signed 
last week is worth a serious 


| $3 billion. In the largest deal 
| ever struck with an American 


company, the Soviets will trade 
ships and spirits for expanded 
Pepsi production. The complex 
barter system was necessary be- 
cause the ruble is not readily 
convertible to Western curren- 
cy. PepsiCo, which currently 
produces 40 million cases of 
soft drinks in the U.S.S.R. each 
year, will more than double its 





Cyrillic soda labels in Red Square 


number of bottling plants in the 
Soviet Union, from 24 to 50. 
The expansion will be financed 
by shipments of Stolichnaya 
vodka over the next ten years 
and the sale or lease of at least 
ten Soviet-built freighters and 
tankers. = 





Going Real 
Far for a Fur 


American Airlines, which intro- 
duced frequent-flyer bonuses in 
1981, created a mixed blessing 
for the airline industry. Custom- 
ers have collected so many 
miles—an estimated 70 billion 


od 


in American’s case—that carri- 
ers have huge future obligations 
to give out free-ticket awards. In 
part to whittle down that liabil- 
ity, American Airlines has 
launched AAdvantage Extra, a 
system that allows passengers to 
exchange their unused mileage 
credits for discounts on every- 
thing from diamond jewelry to 
inflatable catamarans. Passen- 





ts 


American's catalog of rebates 
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gers who have flown at least 
20,000 miles receive a catalog 
listing available rebates when 
they buy such items as a Toyota 
Tercel ($400 off for 20,000 
miles) or a full-length lynx fur 
coat ($15,000 for 120,000 miles). 
Still, some travel-industry ex- 
perts consider the barter system 
overly complex and many of the 
rebates less than breathtaking. = 
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BEIRUT 


Bombed Orthodox church: in the last Arab nation dominated 
by Christians, fellow believers are now a bigger threat than Muslims 
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Fear in the First Churches 
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Patriarch’s Eucharist in 
a near empty church 
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n Arab Christian woman living out- 

side Bethlehem did not dare make 

Easter eggs this year. Reason: “Our 

Muslim brothers consider any signs of cele- 

bration a violation of the intifadeh.” In West 

Beirut some churches canceled Palm Sun- 

day processions through Muslim streets or 

shifted Easter midnight Mass to 3:30 p.m. so 

that worshipers could be home by nightfall. 

“How can we celebrate Easter?” asks a refu- 

| gee from inter-Christian fighting. “We have 
never been this low.” 

Such Holy Week tribulations under- 
scored the long-range fears of many Mid- 
dle Eastern Christians that their religion 
| may be headed for eventual extinction in 
| the very lands that were Christianity’s cra- 
| dle. Originating on the eastern rim of the 
Mediterranean nearly 2,000 years ago, the 
newborn faith spread rapidly to Syria, and 
thence the apostle Paul took it to his native 
land, present-day Turkey. Others went 
southward to Egypt, making Alexandria 
the first center of Christian culture long 
before Rome and Constantinople. The rise 
of Islam beginning in the 7th century ulti- 
mately made that faith predominant. 

Some 10 million Christians remain in 
the Mideast. But for how long? According 
to Gabriel Habib, general secretary of the 








Cyprus-based Middle East Council of 


Churches, “Fear, human suffering and 
hopelessness” have caused so many Chris- 
tians to emigrate that there is deep con- 
cern about the “continuity of the Christian 
presence and witness in this region.” At an 
assembly of the church council in January, 
Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Protestant 
and Anglican leaders vowed, “We shall 
stay in these lands, according to the will of 
God. This is where we belong and where 
we are rooted.” 

Muslim cultural pressure is by no 


means the only cause of Christian decline, | 


reasons for which vary country by country. 
Lebanon is convulsed by feudal warfare, 
pitting Christians against not only Muslims 
but, increasingly, rival Christians. Saudi 
Arabia has long forbidden any open Chris- 
tian activity. By contrast, Islam is not the 
state religion in autocratic Syria and its 
10% Christian minority will apparently be 
secure as long as Hafez Assad holds power. 

Christianity’s future is anything but se- 
cure in Israel and the occupied areas, de- 
spite the faith’s strong roots there and the 


government’s official commitment to reli- | 
gious freedom. Author Amos Elon has | 


written that Jerusalem may soon become a 
mere “museum” for visitors, bereft of 


Christianity may be headed for extinction in the lands of its birth 





Christianity as a “living religion.” A clergy- 
man in the city’s withering Catholic com- 
munity agrees: “I am afraid that the day 
will come when we will have the Christian 
holy places without local Christians.” 
Church experts estimate that Jerusalem 
has 9,000 resident Christians, one-third of 
the total at Israel’s founding. The tochold 
was further weakened last week when 150 
Jews moved into homes in the traditionally 
Christian quarter of the Old City, touching 
off a raucous street protest. 

After years of relative harmony, fric- 
tion between Christians and their fellow 
Arabs has intensified sharply with the re- 
cent rise of Islamic fundamentalism. “Life 
here is becoming unbearable,” says a Beth- 
Iechem woman who plans to emigrate. “We 
Christians and Muslims have been living 
together peacefully for a long time, but 
these fundamentalists are completely dif- 
ferent. We never felt the fear of Muslim 
domination before.” Breaking into tears, 
her daughter adds, “Bethlehem is becom- 
ing a city of ghosts.” “Of course | am 
afraid,” admits a nearby merchant whose 
shop was hit by arsonists when he refused | 
to observe a Muslim strike. He plans to | 
move to South America. Speaking for | 
many young Christians, a 22-year-old wait- 
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| virtually no congregation. In the 1920s, 





ing in the long line for visas at the Ca- 
nadian embassy in Tel Aviv says sim- 
ply, “I have no future here.” A top 
leader of the West Bank’s outlawed Is- 
lamic Resistance Movement contends 
that future Muslim rulers would pro- 
tect Christians—if foreign religious 
agencies pull out. But many Middle 
Eastern churches, suspect due to their 
Western ties, would be hard put to sur- 
vive without foreign clergy and cash. 
Nowhere is the decline as striking 
as in Turkey, where the Ecumenical 
Patriarchs, “first among equals” in the 
world’s Eastern Orthodox hierarchy, 
have held sway since A.D. 451. Today, 
when Patriarch Dimitrios celebrates 
the Eucharist on a typical Sunday in Is- 
tanbul, the service is conducted with 


Istanbul was 80% Christian; now there 
are barely 3,000 Greek Orthodox com- 
municants in the city of 6 million. Says 
one ranking churchman: “The young 
leave as soon as they can, since there is 
no future for them here.” 

Political repression compounds 
Christianity’s other problems in Tur- 
key. The secular regime not only for- 
bids construction of new churches but 
also tightly restricts residence permits 
for foreign clergy. The country’s only Or- 
thodox seminary was closed in 1971, which 
means that the Patriarchate scems 
doomed to extinction, perhaps by the turn 
of the century, for want of new priests. Tur- 
key’s Armenian remnant is also denied a 
seminary. A mere 28 Armenian priests re- 
main; only two of them are celibate and 
thus eligible to become future bishops. 
“All we can hope for,” says a prominent 
Christian, “is that when and if Turkey joins 
the European Community, freedom of re- 
ligion is made one of the requirements.” 

Egypt’s 5.4 million Copts are the re- 
gion’s largest surviving Christian commu- 


nity. Though Egypt’s churches fare better | 


WEST BANK 





than those in most Muslim countries, there 
have been jailings of Christians who evan- 
gelize or violate the strict taboo against 
conversion from Islam. Christians are 
alarmed over last month’s rash of Muslim 
assaults on their churches, homes and 
shops in Upper Egypt. “Antagonism to- 
ward Christians is becoming more en- 
trenched,” laments a Protestant minister 
in Cairo. Coptic immigrants to the U.S. 
complain that Egypt’s Christians are 
barred from good jobs in academia, gov- 
ernment, the media and many other fields. 

If Egypt has the largest Christian popula- 
tion, Lebanon long had the most powerful 
one; until the civil war, which began in 1975, 

















ARRESTED. Steve Gobie, 33, homosexual 
prostitute whose former relationship with 
Congressman Barncy Frank led to a House 
ethics committee investigation of the Mas- 
sachusetts Democrat; for possession of 
marijuana and destruction of property; in 
Washington. An off-duty policewoman 
claimed that Gobie jumped on her car 
and fell through its sunroof after she 
approached his auto at a traffic light and 
asked why he had been driving erratically. 


CHARGED. Roberto Bryan, 42, Army First 
Sergeant and a paratrooper with the 82nd 
Airborne Division; with premeditated 
murder and aggravated assault; after an in- 
quiry by the Criminal Investigation Com- 
mand; at Fort Bragg, N.C. Panama-born, 
Bryan was accused of killing a Panamanian 
civilian and assaulting others with his rifle 





Milestones 


Desecrated graves: Will the 
Holy Land become a museum? 





it was the only Arab nation dominated 
by Christians. But after years of political 
upheaval, all churches together can 
® probably claim only 43% of the popula- 
tion. In West Beirut, 85% of the Catho- 
lic parishioners have fled the violence. 
Since the latest intra-Christian war 
broke out last January, one-third of the 
inhabitants have fled the formerly safe 
Christian enclave in East Beirut. At 
stake, says Maronite Catholic Archbish- 
op Youssef Khoury, is nothing less than 
“the survival of our people.” 

The specter of Muslim domination 
underlies the Maronite Catholics’ fa- 
natical battle to cling to power. “We are 
afraid that the Christian community will 
disappear. That is why we are fighting,” 
explains a taxi driver in East Beirut. In 
West Beirut a Greek Orthodox clerk 
who has long lived happily among Mus- 
lims nonetheless fumes that if Chris- 
tians lose the presidency, “you won't 
see me in Lebanon for one more day. 
I've seen other countries where they are 
ruled by Muslims.” 

For all their intensity, such deep- 
seated fears among many Middle 
Eastern Christians seem to be based as 
much on feelings and perceptions as 
on facts. “Overt discrimination is 
rare” in most Muslim countries, contends 
Douglas duCharme, spokesman for the 
Middle East Council of Churches. He ad- 
mits, however, that “there are limits on the 
role of non-Muslims in a society where 
90% of the people are Muslim.” A moder- 
ate Lebanese scholar agrees that the prob- 
lem is not so much persecution as “a 
broader feeling that a handful of Chris- 
tians are not really wanted in the Islamic 
world.” Looking at the long term, church 
strategists realize that inexorable tides of 
history, belief and numbers are running 
against them. —By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Jamil Hamad/Jerusalem and Lara 
Marlowe/Beirut, with other bureaus 
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butt and a rubber hose during the U.S. in- 
vasion in December. 


INDICTED. Arch A. Moore Jr., 67, former 
three-term Governor of West Virginia; on 
charges of extortion, mail fraud, tax fraud 
and obstruction of justice; in Charleston, 
W. Va. The Republican, who left office in 
1989, agreed to plead guilty to filing false 
income tax returns, diverting state funds to 
his campaigns and using his position to ex- 
tort $573,000 from coal-company officials 
in 1985. He faces up to 36 years in prison 
and $1.2 million in fines. 


CONVICTED. John List, 64, fugitive arrested 
last year in Richmond for the murder of his 
family in Westfield, N.J., in 1971; of five 
counts of first-degree murder; in Eliza- 
beth, N.J. List’s attorney admitted the ac- 
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countant had killed his wife, mother and 
three children but claimed he had a mental | 
problem that made him incapable of abort- | 
ing the plot once he had conceived it. A 
prosecution psychiatrist said he merely suf- 
fered from a mid-life crisis. List, who had 
taken a new identity and wife, was spotted 
by viewers of the TV program America’s 
Most Wanted. 


DIED. John Henry Faulk, 76, folksy Texas 
humorist and author; in Austin. Popular 
on radio and early television as a storytell- 
er, he was fired by cs in 1957 after a Mc- 
Carthy era anticommunist group, Aware, 
Inc., put him on its hit list for alleged com- 
munist ties. Faulk’s successful 1962 libel 
suit against the group and his 1964 book, 
Fear on Trial, describing his ordeal helped 
end such blacklisting. 























Over 170 leading companies are 
saying, “We're responsible.” 


Today, the future is in our hands. The 
legacy we leave for the next generation 
depends on our actions, not our words. 

That's why the members of the Chemical 
Manufacturers Association have joined 
together to establish the Responsible 
Care™ initiative. 

Responsible Care is our commitment to 
continuously improve our performance in 
health, safety and protecting the environment. 

The CMA, representing more than 90% 
of the industrial chemical production in 
the US., has already been a prime mover 
in implementing Title III, your Right To 
Know about what chemicals are being pro- 
duced and used in your neighborhood. Our 
ongoing education programs are training 
more than a million workers in the proper 
measures for handling and disposing of 
hazardous materials safely and responsibly. 

Now with the guiding principles of 
Responsible Care, we are committing 
to do more: 


* To recognize and respond to community 
concerns about chemicals and our 
operations. 

* To develop and produce chemicals that can 
be manufactured, transported, used and 


disposed of safely. 

* To make health, safety and environmental 
considerations a priority in our planning 
for all existing and new products and 
processes. 

* To report promptly to officials, employees, 
customers and the public, information on 
chemical-related health and environmental 
hazards and to recommend protective 
measures. 

* To counsel customers on the safe use, trans- 
portation and disposal of chemical products. 

* To operate our plants and facilities in a 
manner that protects the environment and 
the health and safety of our employees 
and the public. 

* To extend knowledge by conducting or 
supporting research on health, safety and 
environmental effects of our products, pro- 
cesses and waste materials. 

* To work with others to resolve problems 





of hazardous substances. 

* To participate with government and others 
in creating responsible laws, regulations 
and standards to safeguard the community, 
workplace and environment. 

* To promote the principles and practices 
of Responsible Care by sharing experiences 
and offering assistance to others who pro- 
duce, handle, use, transport or dispose 
of chemicals. 

Responsible Care will also mandate 
specific codes of practice for reducing 
emissions, transporting chemicals, emer- 
gency planning and other key issucs. 

In the months to come, the CMA will 
be reporting our progress in implementing 
these codes. If you live near a chemical 
company, work with them to be an active 
participant in the Responsible Care initiative. 

It's no secret that a lot of people are un- 
happy with chemical companies. Responsible 
Care is our way of making sure we're not part 
of the problem, but part of the solution, 

Fora free brochure and a copy of the 10 
Guiding Principles of the Responsible Care 
initiative, call today, toll-free (800) 492-0200, 
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MEMBER COMPANIES OF THE CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Airco Gases. Church & Dwight Co,, Ine Haltermann, Inc. 
A Division of BOC CIBA-GEIGY Corporation Hanlin Group, Inc 
Air Products and Chemicals, Inc. C-lLIne Harborchem 
Akzo Chemicals Inc Coulton Chemical Corporation Harcros Chemicals Ine 
Albright & Wilson Americas CP Chemicals, Inc. Hardman Incorporated 


Albright & Wilson Amencas(Canada} 


CPS Chemical Company, Inc, 


Harwick Chemical Corporation 


Allied-Signal Inc. Crompton & Knowles Corporation Hatco Chemical Corporation 

American Cyanamid Company Crosfield Chemicals, Inc. Henkel Corporation 

American Synthetic Rubber Degussa Corporation Hercules Incorporated 
Corporation Dixie Chemical Company, Inc Hoechst Canada Inc 

Amece Chemical Company Dover Chemical Corporation Hoechst Celanese Corporation 

ANGUS Chemical Company The Dow Chemical Company Hals America Inc 

ARCO Chemical Company 


Dow C Corporat 
Aristech Chemical Corporation a a 





Huntsman Chemical Corporation 


z: DuPont 10] Americas Ine 
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Expelling 
The Ghosts of 
Marx and Lenin 


Soviet bloc schools 
embrace freedom and reform 


be is normally fidgety students were riv- 
eted when Moscow history teacher 
Andrei Isayev turned the tables on the 
Russian Revolution. Isayev first took down 
all the pictures of Lenin in his tenth-grade 
classroom. Then he told his students that 
the 1917 Revolution, which had been 
taught for decades as holy writ, was not so 
glorious as their government-issued text 
books had portrayed it. The students 
proved to be fast learners. “Lenin was a 
dark personality,” one of Isayev’s pupils 
says, when a Western visitor asks him 
about the founder of the modern Soviet 
state. He made “big mistakes” and caused 
“a catastrophe.” 

Not so long ago, such comments would 
have been considered a betrayal of socialist 
ideals and Isayev would have been sacked. 
Today, with glasnost gusting through the 
Soviet Union and communism lying in tat- 
ters throughout Eastern Europe, teachers 
and pupils in these countries are experienc- 
ing a new burst of intellectual freedom. Ex- 
ults Jaroslav Bek, an English teacher at 
Prague’s Belojannisova Street School: “At 
last we can tell the truth to the children.” 

The state used to decide where and 
what every child would study. Now private 
institutes and church-run schools are 
springing up, and mandatory courses in 
Marxism-Leninism are a thing of the past, 








Education 


at least in the East European nations, Even 
the Soviets have relaxed the requirement 
that university students pass an exam in 
Marxist ideology, although party officials 
gamely insist that the philosophy remains 
central to Soviet society. 

In Czechoslovakia 
scribe the 1968 Soviet intervention as an 
invasion instead of as a “counterrevolu- 
tion” to which the Soviets “gave brotherly 
Teachers in Hungary can 
openly discuss the 1956 uprising for the 
first time since the event occurred. At the 
élite Moscow Higher Party School, which 
trains apparatchiks to run local and region- 
al party committees, instructors express 
thoughts that would have been considered 
heresy only a few years ago. “I tell the Cu- 
ban students, ‘Castro is great, but he won't 
last forever—learn democratic methods,’ ” 
says professor Yuri Aksyutin. 

However refreshing the new honesty 


teachers can de- 


assistance.” 





Warsaw classroom: with new honesty come old problems—like teacher and book shortages 
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Milan Knizak, 

the new rector at 
Prague's Academy of 
Fine Arts, says the 
artist no longer has 
an obligation to build 
socialism. Now he “is 
responsible only to 
himself.” 


may be, it does not repair the damage done 
by decades of dogmatic rigidity. Science 
and other fact-based disciplines largely es- 
caped politicalization under communism, 
but economics and the social sciences were 
systematically reshaped to conform to 
Marxist principles. Now that ideology no 
longer governs how such subjects as history 
and philosophy are taught, professors are 
unsure what to tell their students—or even 
what the truth is. “They are at square one,” 
says Sarah Lawrence president Alice Ich 
man, who visited the Comenius Institute of 
Education in Prague earlier this year. 
“They want to know how to write text- 
books with differing points of view.” 


Fam economies and a lack of hard 
currency are the biggest obstacles to 
educational reform in the East bloc. In Po- 
land poor working conditions and low pay 
have led to a shortage of 100,000 teachers. 
Romanian educators are appealing to the 
West for typewriters, copying machines, 
computers, calculators and books. They 
are also seeking funds to rebuild the Bu- 
charest University library, which was badly 
damaged during last winter’s revolution. 

Motivated by self-protection as much 
as by altruism, Bonn has offered more than 
$590 million to aid East Germany’s trou- 
bled universities. The plan is to funnel fed- 
eral money to selected West German col- 
leges, which will then be teamed with East 
German schools in need of help. Bonn’s 
concern is that East Germans, who are 
streaming across the border, will strain the 
capacity of West German schools unless 
their own higher-education system im- 
proves quickly. In West Berlin alone, au- 
thorities are bracing for the arrival of some 
1,500 East German students. These new- 
comers are expected to swarm to the city’s 
13 universities and institutes this week for 
the start of the summer semester. 
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Calling 
Home 


The art of conversation: 


eighth in a series. 
By Maya Angelou 


As my only 
grandchild prepared 
to enter into the 
tantalizing teens, I 
labored in my North 
Carolina home over a 
choice of an 
appropriate gift for a 
rambunctious, 
delightful 13-year-old 
boy. My aspirations 
had no bounds. Colin 
wasn’t allowed to 
drive, so a Rolls- 
Royce was out of the 
question, as was a 
nine-passenger 
Cessna airplane. I 
was about to settle 
for an atrociously 
priced pair of sports 
shoes and an over- 
priced, over-sized 
sports jacket when 
my son telephoned 
me from California. 


“Mother, the 
greatest gift of my life 
was that trip to 
Hawaii when I was 
13. It was such a 
fantastic journey I've 
decided to take 
Colin.” 

I said nothing. My 
son is an effective 
city administrator in 
California and a 
struggling single 
parent, much as I 
had been when he 
was a teenager. 
However, his 
memory of that 
“fantastic journey” 
clashes resoundingly 
with mine. 

To him, as a junior 
lifeguard, the Pacific 
was a beatific 
invitation which he 
accepted daily. But to 
me, as a poor 
swimmer, it was a 
giant whirlpool 


which meant to 
swallow my only 
child in one liquid 
gulp. Then, on our 
second night in 
Hawaii, we ate in a 
restaurant which 
offered an “eat all 
you want” for a fixed 
price. Despite my 
pleading, stern 
arguments, and 
threats, my son 
insisted that we eat at 
that same restaurant 
every night for the 
next three weeks. His 
13-year-old insatiable 
appetite embarrassed 
me. From the fourth 
night on (until the 
end of our stay) I 
simply paid for two 
dinners and watched 
grimly as my son ate 
into the proprietor’s 
profits. 

And now, 25 years 
later, he was taking 
his son to the same 
area. After three days 
in Hawaii, he 
telephoned me. 

“How are you and 
Colin enjoying 
yourselves?” I asked. 

“Colin is 
swimming Out past 
the Coral Reef, and I 
don’t like it. And I 
don’t like it at all.” 


Again, I said 
nothing. 

“Mom, did there 
used to be a 
smorgasbord 
restaurant around 
here?” 

I didn’t trust myself 
to answer, I just 
grunted. 

“Colin has found 
one and he insists on 
eating in it every 
night. Mom, he eats 
so much, he’s 
embarrassing me. 
Mom, what's the 
matter?” 

All I could say 
was, “Hold the 
telephone, I'll be 
right back.” 

I stepped away 
from the telephone, 
wrapped my arms 
around my shoulders 
and hugged myself in 
deep delight. 

Ah, grandchildren 
are the sweetest 
things. 

4 
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Author Maya Angelou is a 
poet, playwright, actress and 
producer. Her sixth volume 
of poetry, “I Shall Not Be 
Moved,” will be published 
by Random House in May. 
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AI&I’s unsurpassed sound clarity 
brings you even closer to the ones you 
love. So go ahead, call. 


The right choice. 
Reach out and touch someone: g 
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And we did it in head-to-head 
competition 
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Such tensions are mild compared with 
those in Romania and Czechoslovakia, 


where new governments have given stu- | 


dents a strong voice in how their universities 
are run. Hundreds of professors have been 
fired, some because they were Communist 
Party loyalists, others because students 
deemed them incompetent or uninspiring. 
At Prague’s Academy of Fine Arts, students 
have dismissed all but two of their 39 in- 
structors. They have hired an outspoken 
new rector: Milan Knizak, 50, a long-haired 
multimedia artist who sports three earrings 
in each ear. Knizak has rejected the school’s 
slogan, which said the purpose of art was to 
help build socialism. Declares Knizak: “The 
artist is responsible only to himself.” 

Many of the teachers who remain will 
need retraining, especially in modern lan- 
guages, Throughout the East bloc, Russian 
was often the only foreign tongue taught. 
There are some 18,000 teachers of Russian 
in Poland, for instance, compared with just 
4,000 for all other foreign languages com- 
bined. Russian instructors there and in 
Hungary have been encouraged to learn 
English, German and other Western lan- 
guages, but few seem eager to make the 
switch. “This is a grave crisis for me,” says 
Gabriella Udvarheyli, 34, a Russian teach- 
er in Budapest. “All those years of study 
and, suddenly, my subject is swept aside.” 

American colleges and corporations 
are offering dollars, scholars and the 
promise of lucrative research contracts to 
help bolster the East bloc’s fledgling re- 
form efforts. In January the American 
Federation of Teachers unveiled a project 
to help East European educators learn 
how to instill democratic principles in their 
schools. Hungarians got a taste of free- 
market theory last fall, when the Interna- 
tional Management Center in Budapest, in 
conjunction with the University of Pitts- 
burgh, became the bloc’s first business 
school to offer an American M.B.A. 

Meanwhile, Corvin University, the first 
private university in postwar Eastern Eu- 
rope, is scheduled to open its doors in Bu- 
dapest next September. Fees will be high— 
some $3,000 a year—but students are al- 
ready jostling for places. And that, says Ist- 
van Horvath, president of the University 
Federation of Hungary, is the way it should 
be: “Competition must be created for the 
student and the institution in all subjects.” 

In the short term, however, competition 
promises to be education’s biggest prob- 
lem. As Gorbachev tries to coax results 
from perestroika, and the East European 
nations struggle to revitalize their econo- 
mies after 40 years of Communist rule, 
schools will have to vie with industry and 
agriculture for scarce resources. But for the 
moment at least, teachers and pupils seem 
thrilled by their new freedom to think, 
speak and seek the truth now that the 
ghosts of Marx and Lenin have been ex- 
pelled from the classroom. —By Susan Tifft. 
Reported by John Borrell/Budapest and Elizabeth 
Tucker/Moscow 
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The Ultimate Leap of Faith 


In bungee madness, life hangs by a thread 


t beats just about everything for sheer 

hair-raising excitement. It offers danger, 
exhilaration, suspense, terror and _ fast- 
moving scenery. It is called bungee jump- 
ing, and it is the latest sports craze among 
the young, particularly in California, 
New Zealand and France. Many American 
TV viewers were introduced 
to it last month by a contro- 
versial (and now discontin- 
ued) Reebok sneaker ad that 
showed two men leaping 
from a bridge: in the final 
scene, one jumper dangles 
safely from an clastic cord 
while the other, wearing a 
different brand of shoes, has 
tumbled out of them—pre- 
sumably to his death. 

Once known only to a 
handful of sky divers, moun- 
tain climbers and other dare- 
devils, bungee jumping—the 
origin of the name is un- 
known—has spawned dozens 
of clubs in recent months. 
One of the first, Bungee Ad- 
ventures in California, has al- 
ready sent 8,000 thrill seekers 
over the edge. Although 
there have been no fatalities 
reported in the U.S., two 
French jumpers fell to their 
deaths last year when their 
cords severed, and a third 
died after colliding with a 
tower. 

Enthusiasts maintain that 
the thrills outweigh the risks. 
Jumpers leap headfirst from 
bridges, cranes and hot-air 
balloons, from 90 to 300 ft. 
above the ground, with only a 
long nylon-cased rubber bun- 
gee cord to break their fall. 
Anchored around the ankles 
or to a body harness, the 
wrist-thin cord is long enough 
to allow a few seconds of free 
fall before it stretches, damp- 
ening the force of the plunge. 
The jumper sometimes hur- 
tles to within a few feet of the 
ground before rebounding 
skyward like a yo-yo as the 
cord snaps back to its original 
length. 

Bungee jumping is based 
on an age-old ritual practiced 
by the “land divers” of Pente- 
cost Island in the South Pa- 
cific archipelago of Vanuatu. 
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Scarier than skydiving 


Every spring villagers there collect liana 
vines and wind them into long cords. 
Young men then scale high wooden 
towers, lash the vines around their ankles 
and jump. A successful leap is considered a 
demonstration of courage—and a harbin- 
ger of a plentiful yam harvest. 

The modern-day craze 
had its origins in 1979, when 
members of Oxford Univer- 
sity’s Dangerous Sports 
Club, having read about the 
land divers, put on tuxedoes 
and top hats and dropped 
from the Golden Gate 
Bridge. Among early devo- 
tees were two brothers, John 
and Peter Kockelman of Palo 
Alto, Calif., who in 1987 be- 
gan jumping from bridges 
over river gorges in the Sier- 
ras. Recognizing the sport’s 
commercial potential, they 
quit their jobs as engineers 
and in May 1988 opened 
Bungee Adventures in Palo 
Alto. Recently the Kockel- 
mans introduced hot-air bal- | 
loons as jumping platforms. 
Every week 100 jumpers 
ranging in age from twelve to | 
72 pay the Kockelmans $99 
to leap from a tethered bal- | 
loon 150 ft. high. 

Since the sport requires | 
no special skill or physical 
conditioning, the challenge 
is strictly psychological. Vet- 
eran jumpers like to tease | 
newcomers by telling them 
it’s not the fall they should 
be afraid of, but hitting the 
ground. Some participants | 
describe the experience as 
“death survived.”’ Susan | 
Steade, 27, a San Jose writer, 
made two jumps in the sum- | 
mer of 1988. Says she: “Sky- 
diving was a lot less scary.” 
Lance Colvin, 30, a computer 
specialist in Santa Clara, 
Calif., is a veteran of 50 | 
leaps. ““You get sweaty | 
palms, cotton mouth,” he | 
says. “But the jump is one 
of the most elating feelings. | 
It's more emotional than 
physical.” Successful jump- 
ers invariably wear a glowing 
“postbungee grin” reflecting 
a mixture of ecstasy and 
relief. —By David E. Thigpen 
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EARTH DAY 





GREENING FROM 
THE ROOTS UP 





By PRISCILLA PAINTON 


Bette Midler will play Mother Earth, and Ma- 
donna will shimmy for the rain forest. Ten- 
nesseans will ring bells across their state; Or- 
egonians will bang drums. Elephants will 
crush aluminum cans at Washington’s Na- 
tional Zoo in a jungle version of recycling. 
Manhattan will display the world’s largest en- 
ergy-efficient light bulb. And the Walt Disney 
Co. will distribute a video about water pollution, starring the Little 
Mermaid. 

Earth Day 1990 is destined to follow the new tradition of Live 
Aid, Sport Aid and Band Aid: it will appeal to the abbreviated 
American attention span with a huge 24-hour dose of stunts, pala- 
ver and celebrity hoo-ha. But the environmental movement will be 
able to survive its commercial mugging, dust itself off and plod 
forward toward its goal of a cleaner planet. For Earth Day is mere- 
ly marginal, a loud fashion statement for a quiet revolution in 
American life. From East Los Angeles to Taylor, N.Y., the morn- 
ing after Earth Day will find millions of ordinary environmental- 
ists returning to their self-appointed tasks in one of the boldest 
and most tenacious political movements of the 20th century. 

Unlike America’s first environmental awakening 20 years ago, 
touched off in 1970 by the vast bucolic gambol of the first Earth 
Day, this one is not defined by young idealists in ponytails and Bir- 
kenstocks. Nor is the movement focused primarily on developing 
a body of national environmental laws. Earth Day 1990 is driven 
from below by a wide assortment of Americans—from housewives 
to chemical-plant workers and fishermen—whose impatience 
with their fouled neighborhoods has forced cities and states to be- 
come legislative trendsetters and pass laws far stricter than the 
Federal Government's. “The environmental movement of the 60s 
was relatively élite and focused on national lawmaking,” says for- 
mer Arizona Governor Bruce Babbitt. ““Today the power is being 
regenerated through the grass roots. Just as the civil rights move- 
ment began at the neighborhood lunch counter, this new environ- 
mental movement is beginning at the neighborhood pond.” 

There, and near national parks, nuclear power plants, dumps 
and even freshly fertilized lawns, Americans with nothing in com- 
mon but an urge to protect their habitat have formed groups with 
names like Wyoming’s Pollution Posse or acronyms such as SAVE, 
RESCUE and PANIC. The proliferation of environmental vigilantes 
took off in the mid-1980s at an astonishing rate. In 1984, 250 
names were on the list of community groups regularly in contact 
with the National Toxics Campaign, a Boston-based organization 
that offers technical assistance to homegrown environmentalists. 
That list now has 1,200 names. The Citizens Clearinghouse for 
Hazardous Wastes, in Arlington, Va., which four years ago was 
helping 1,700 local groups fight contamination problems, is now in 
touch with about 7,000. 

In many ways this explosion of environmental populism comes 
late to the U.S. The veteran West German Green movement is ten 
years old and, along with similar movements in other West Euro- 
pean countries, has moved from fringe agitation to national elec- 
toral politics. The Greens now 
have 41 members of parliament Hawaiians rally to defend the 
in West Germany, 20in Sweden, Wao Kele O Punarain forest 
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The fanfare masks a quiet 
revolution: millions 

of ordinary Americans 

are leading the 
environmental movement 
from their homes and 
town halls. 


13 in Italy, 9 in Belgium and Austria, and 2 in Luxembourg. In 
Eastern Europe, which is barely percolating with democracy but 
stuck at the center of the world’s worst swath of industrial pollu- 
tion, anxiety over the environment has quickly moved to the sur- 
face. A poll released this month on Czechoslovak television 
showed that 83% of respondents considered the environment the 
“first priority” for the new government. In Cracow, Poland, resi- 
dents last month elected the first Green Party mayor of any large 
city in Europe and forced the local Nowa Huta steel mill to agree 
to shut down six of its most polluting chimneys and furnaces. 

Across the world, Brazil’s democratization has also fueled an 
indigenous growth in local Green groups, 900 of which have 
sprung up in the past ten years. But perhaps the best example of 
the movement’s infectious power is that it has even touched Ja- 
pan, where the intimacy between business and government has 
kept environmentalism from penetrating far into the nation’s legal 
and political fabric. Even there, bands of environmentalists have 
formed to protest Japan’s frenetic construction of golf courses, 
successfully stopping the destruction of woodlands in about 20 
cases. 

In the U.S. the surprise is the breadth and depth with which the 
nation has reasserted its greenspiritedness less than a decade after 
electing Ronald Reagan, a President clearly hostile to environ- 
mental interests. In one recent poll some 80% of Americans said 
they would support more strenuous environmental efforts regard- 
less of cost. But better measures of the nation’s sense of urgency 
about preserving the planet are the stories of people like Lynda 
Draper, 40, whose fight against ozone-depleting chlorofluorocar- 
bon emissions began in the kitchen of her Ellicott City, Md., home 
early last year. “I was basically a PTA volunteer,” says Draper, until 
the day a General Electric repairman came to install a new com- 
pressor in her refrigerator. He asked her to open the window, and 
then she heard the whooshing sound of CFCs venting into the at- 
mosphere. Draper raised such a fuss with the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, the newspapers and local and state officials that 
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GE agreed to offset the crc discharges in its compressor-replace- 
ment program by recapturing an equal amount elsewhere in its 
operations. Draper has since stalked the halls of Congress urging 
more controls on CFCs and has become one of Maryland’s envi- 
ronmental watchdogs, taking everything from reforestation to re- 
cycling before the general assembly. 

Eco-guerrilla groups have grabbed headlines by pouring 
sand in the fuel tanks of logging machinery and destroying oil- 
exploration gear. But it is law-abiding citizens, stung by a threat 
to their livelihood, their recreation or their family’s health, who 
are giving the nation’s environmental movement its daily, stub- 
born edge. In Kansas two years ago, a housewife who lived near 
Wichita’s Vulcan Chemical plant and whose family had been 
beset with health problems handcuffed herself to a chair out- 
side Governor Mike Hayden's office until she could see him. 
Last year a Louisiana group brought cancer-stricken children to 
an environmental hearing in Baton Rouge, and protesters of a 
Conoco Inc. refinery in Ponca City, Okla., set up a tent city on 
state capitol grounds in 1988. Two weeks ago, in one of the 
largest settlements of its kind, Conoco offered the families up 
to $27 million to relocate. 

Although self-preservation motivates these backyard ecolo- 
gists, they often take their cause well beyond the backyard, in 
many cases joining the loose environmental coalitions that have 
become major lobbying forces in state capitals. When her second 
son was born with a breathing disorder, Marylee Orr roused her 
Baton Rouge neighborhood and founded Mothers Against Air 
Pollution to stop a nearby incinerator from releasing toxic poly- 
chlorinated biphenyls, or pcBs. Now the 38-year-old housewife 
heads the Louisiana Environmental Action Network, an umbrella 
for about 50 local environmental hell raisers, which lobbied suc- 
cessfully last year for the passage of the state’s first air-quality law. 
In New Jersey the social-studies class of teacher Karl Stehle at 
West Milford High School scored its first environmental victory 
last year when it persuaded the school board to switch from Styro- 
foam trays to old-fashioned washable dishes; since then the stu- 
dents have joined nationwide groups like Kids Against Pollution, 
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have protested McDonald’s recycling practices, and are raising 
money to buy 300 acres of rain forest in Belize. Says Senator Al- 
bert Gore of Tennessee: “Just in the past few years, people are 
suddenly secing the whole picture, and they are no longer content 
to just stop a landfill.” 

Part of this sense of mission is the unintended legacy of the 
Reagan Administration. By cutting the EPA’s regulatory clout and 
budget, the Administration forced the states to take up the na- 
tion’s environmental business. Says Talbot Page, an environmen- 
tal-studies professor at Brown University: “The Reagan era creat- 
ed a climate in which grass-roots organizations began to think they 
were needed and could be effective.” 

Under this new bottom-up pressure, states and cities have led 
the way in setting more stringent rules for pollution control. While 
Washington is formally committed to only a 50% reduction in CFC 
production by the end of the century, governments from the state 
of Vermont to the city of Irvine, Calif., have moved toward a com- 
plete prohibition. And this November, in the best illustration of 
the power of kitchen ecologists, Californians will have a chance to 
vote on the most ambitious environmental package of any state in 
the country—a ballot initiative that aims at nothing less than pro- 
tecting all food, air and water from chemical contamination. Says 
Aurora Castillo, a member of the environmental group Mothers 
of East Los Angeles: “We used to say we can’t fight the govern- 
ment. But we are the government.” 

That political declaration is the bittersweet legacy of an envi- 
ronmental degradation so sweeping that it has touched the small- 
est corners of the world. It is in just such places that people like 
Castillo have come to rediscover—in votes, petitions and protests 
at the county courthouse—the effectiveness of the most basic 
forms of democracy. a 
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Walks on the Wild Side 


A long-distance walk for a worthy 
cause is hardly a new idea, but Ken- 
yan Michael Werikhe has taken the 
concept to new lengths. Over the 
past cight years, Werikhe, 33, has 
A trekked thousands of miles across 
™, Africa and Europe to raise money 
=j to save the black rhino, one of the 
® world’s most endangered 
species. 

Elephant tusks, rhi- 
no horns and leopard 
skins confiscated from 
poachers were a com- 
mon sight in the “ivory 
room” of the Ken- 
yan Game Depart- 
ment’s Mombasa of- 
fice, where Werikhe 
used to work. But a 
pair of 50-kg (110- 
Ib.) tusks brought in one day by a game warden induced him to 
start his one-man crusade. “Being an African, I see wildlife as part 
of my heritage,” Werikhe says. “If wildlife goes, then part of me is 
dead. I wanted to campaign for wildlife in my own private way.” 

On his first wildlife walk, in 1982, Werikhe traveled 2,400 km 
(1,500 miles), from Kampala, Uganda, through Kenya to Dar es 
Salaam, Tanzania, and back to Mombasa, with only a pet python 
named Survival for company. Lecturing to villagers and school- 
children, he raised about $30,000 for conservation groups. In 1988 
Werikhe went to Europe, covering 2,900 km (1,800 miles) in 135 
days, and collectéd almost $1 million for rhino sanctuaries. Partly 
as a result of Werikhe’s efforts, Kenya’s black rhino population 
once as low as 400 animals—has been slowly increasing since 1988. 
When Werikhce is not on one of his journeys, he works as superin- 
tendent of security at an auto plant. He plans to walk across the 
U.S. later this year and hopes to eventually visit the Far East, 
where most rhino horn and elephant ivory are sold. 


EI SSE 
Blocking Bulldozers in Tasmania 
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Like St. Paul on the road to Damascus, Dr. Bob Brown had a sud- 
den and irrevocable conversion. The Australian general practitio- 
ner had traveled for twelve days on the Franklin River, a beauti- 
fully remote waterway in western Tasmania, without sign of 
civilization. Suddenly, near the river’s headwaters, he heard the 
racket of construction equipment—jackhammers, drilling barges, 
bulldozers and helicopters. They were about to build a dam that 
would have destroyed everything Brown had just seen. “I decided 
on the spot that the preventive medicine I should be involved in 
was the conservation movement,” says Brown, 45. He dropped his 
medical practice and joined the Tasmanian Wilderness Society, 
which had taken on the state power commission in what became 
Australia’s biggest environmental battle. 

“Saint Brown,” as he is known by his opponents, became Aus- 
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From around the world, six “grass-roots 
heroes” have been chosen as the first 
winners of the Goldman Environmental 
Prize “for men and women of vision 

and courage who take great risks for 
the environment.” Each will 

receive $60,000. The six: 


tralia’s most notorious environmentalist. During the seven-year 
battle to save the river, he was robbed, shot at and set upon by 
thugs. The mailbox of his spartan weatherboard cottage was 
stuffed with animal entrails. But his soft-spoken message of peace 
and planetary conservation prevailed, and the dam was scuttled in 
1983. Briefly jailed for barring the path of a 
bulldozer, Brown was elected to the Tas- 
manian parliament the day after his re- 
lease—one of five “green” M.P.s who hold 
the balance of power in Australia’s small- 
est state. Today he speaks out regularly on 
such issues as nuclear disarmament and 
the dangers of a runaway greenhouse ef- 
fect. “This is an intellectual and emotional 
revolution,” says Brown. “If we don’t have 
a future, then we haven't got a present.” 





Snorkeler Saves a Rare Reef 


To marine biologists, the barrier reef that stretches 242 km (150 
miles) along the coast of Belize is one of the seven underwater 
wonders of the world, a diver’s paradise replete with about 45 
kinds of coral and hundreds of species of fish. But by the mid- 
1980s, fishermen, shell collectors, tourists, construction and pollu- 
tion were endangering the reef’s fragile ecosystem. Today, thanks 
to a two-year-long campaign headed by Janet Patricia Gibson, 37, 
a Belizean botanist and zoologist, 13 sq. km (5 sq. mi.) of the reef 
have been set aside as the Hol Chan (Mayan for little channel) 
Marine Reserve. 


Gibson, an avid snorkeler, first became interested in the reef’s | 


fate in 1985, when she was working as a volunteer for the Belize 
Audubon Society. After drawing up a plan to create the marine 
reserve, she gradually gained the support of local fishermen, de- 
velopers, business owners and government officials and then ob- 
tained the necessary funding from the World Wildlife Fund and 
the U.S. Agency for International Development. 

The Hol Chan reserve—the first of its kind in Central Ameri- 
ca—includes beds of sea grass, which prevent silt from settling on 
the reef, and seven mangrove 
cays that serve as nursery ar- 
eas for many of the species liv- 
ing there. “Reef, mangroves, 
sea grass—they’re all linked,” 
Gibson notes. “If you touch 
one part, it affects the whole.” 
The area appears to be suffi- 
ciently guarded against fur- 
ther damage: it is well pa- 
trolled, all regulations are 
being enforced, and fishing 
and collecting in the area have 
ceased. “We've seen an in- 
credible rise in the diversity of 
fish life,” Gibson says. “If you 
dive in a similar area that is 
not protected, you can see the 
difference.” 
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A Hungarian Green for a Blue Danube 


When Janos Vargha took a job at the scientific journal Buvar in 
Budapest, one of his first assignments was to study a dam being 
built on the Danube near the Hungarian village of Nagymaros. 
Vargha’s article, critical of the Czechoslovak-Hungarian project 
in those pre-glasnost days, was spiked. “That was my first experi- 
ence with censorship,” he says. 

It was not his last. To find out why his article was killed, 
Vargha began a more thorough investigation. He immersed him- 
self in subjects such as irrigation and geology and was named to a 
commission of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences to assess the 
dam’s impact. One area at risk: the Danube Bend, a graceful curve 
of the river near the historic residence of Hungarian kings. 
Though the government banned public debate on the project, 
Vargha persisted. He helped publish a newsletter about the dam 
and circulated a petition against it that drew 10,000 signatures— 
an action that, at the time, was the largest public protest in Eastern 
Europe since 1981. Vargha was harassed by the secret police, cen- 
sured for “green anarchism” and fired from his job. 

But the tide of history was turning his way. The Nagymaros dam 
became a focal point for the budding political opposition, and when 
the government began loosening its policies, he published his origi- 
nal article—in a much tougher version. Public protests against the 
dam intensified, and last year Hungary finally terminated the proj- 
ect. Vargha, meanwhile, has emerged as a powerful voice of politi- 
cal reform. A founder of the Alliance of Free Democrats, now the 
leading opposition party, he was offered an official post within the 
group. But Vargha, 40, declined. Says he: “I am first and foremost 
an environmentalist.” 


Te 2 ee se ere a eee ee 
Fighter for Borneo’s Hidden People 





Harrison Ngau, a Kayan tribesman in Malaysian Borneo, has en- 
dured imprisonment, house arrest and government harassment 
over the past three years. His “crime”: helping Bornco’s indige- 
nous people try to halt the rampant logging that is destroying their 
way of life and some of earth’s most ancient tropical forests. 
When timber interests first came to Ngau’s area in the state of 
Sarawak in 1977, several thousand natives lived entirely off the 
forests. But logging and settlement plans have reduced that num- 
ber to fewer than 500 Penan tribesmen, who still cling to nomadic 








ways. Even these remaining nomadic clans are threatened by a 
powerful alliance of Japanese trading companies, merchants and 
local politicians, who continue to push logging operations ever 
deeper into the interior. 

Ngau, now 30, became concerned about logging in the late 
1970s when its devastating effects began to become apparent. In 
1982 he set up a branch of Friends of the Earth in Sarawak to help 
preserve the forests the Penans call “our bank and our shops.” 
Ngau and his colleagues became investigators, exposing links be- 
tween logging companies and politicians. Later, when the Penans 
found the courts stacked in favor of timber interests, they took the 
desperate step of blockading logging roads. Ngau and Friends of 
the Earth provided legal help and made the Penans’ plight the fo- 
cus of international protests. “It is our 
time to look after our place so that it 
will have a future,” says Ngau, who 
spent 60 days in prison for his efforts 
to help the natives. 

In the face of indomitable natives 
and pressure from foreign environ- 
mentalists, the Sarawak government 
has begun a dialogue with the Pen- 
ans, and Malaysians have begun 
to respect those natives who 
choose to live in the forests. 
Thanks to Ngau and his col- 
leagues, there is a sliver of 
hope that the grim sacking of 
Sarawak may be halted. 
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Love Canal’s Feisty Muckraker 


She was a storybook Niagara Falls housewife, baking homemade 
bread, keeping a spotless kitchen and raising her family in the 
neighborhood known locally as Love Canal. But in 1978 Lois 
Gibbs’ life took an abrupt turn. That was when she became con- 
vinced that the toxic goo seeping from an abandoned chemical- 
waste dump three blocks from her home was making her chil- 
dren—and those of her neighbors—sick. Stymied by stonewalling 
corporate and government bureaucrats, she summoned strengths 
and talents she did not know she had. Over a period of two years, 
Gibbs knocked on doors, passed out petitions, gave speeches, 
hounded public officials, picketed, sat in, got arrested and, finally, 
took hostage a couple of EPA agents until the FBI ordered her to 
release them. That got President Carter's attention and ultimately 
forced the Government to evacuate the neighborhood. 

The woman who transformed Love Canal into an internation- 
al symbol of the dangers of toxic waste has become a role model 
for a generation of homemaking ecocrusaders. With part of the 
$30,000 that New York State paid for her home, she packed her 
children and her belongings into a U-Haul and headed for Wash- 
ington and a career as a professional lobbyist. Today she runs the 
Citizens Clearinghouse for Hazardous Wastes, a consulting ser- 
vice based in Arlington, Va., for communities in Love Canal-like 
situations. “The only way to make change is to do it on the local 
level and move up,” says 
Gibbs, 38. Two of her big- 
gest battles at the moment: 
protecting some 250 mem- 
bers of the mining com- 
munity of Kellogg, Idaho, 
where lead has been leach- 
ing from an old Gulf Re- 
sources smelter, and trying 
to help 400 families living 
near five toxic lagoons at 
the Mill Service dump site 
in Yukon, Pa. ct 
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Standing Tall 


Residents of Louisiana’s “can- 
| cer alley’’—the 120-km (75- 
mile) stretch of the Mississippi 
River from Baton Rouge to New 
Orleans that is lined with 136 
petrochemical plants and refin- 
eries—have learned to endure 
| choking fumes, stunted gardens, 
contaminated crayfish and ab- 
normally high rates of cancer 
and other ills. But with help 
from Janice Dickerson, of the 
| New Orleans-based Gulf Coast 
Tenants Organization, they are 
no longer suffering in silence. 

Since the early 1970s, Dick- 
erson, 38, has visited bungalows and trailer camps, tank farms and 
railroad sidings trying to alert cancer alley’s destitute inhabitants 
| about the dangers of the area they live in. “Chemicals aren’t racist 
| or prejudiced,” she tells her listeners. “Eventually they will move 
into your community. To fight industry, all you’ve got to do is get 
organized.” 

Dickerson is no stranger to the blighted area. She grew up in 
Reveilletown, a farming community that abutted a chemical plant 
until it was relocated in 1988 as the result of a class action she insti- 
gated. A former captain in the corrections department, Dickerson 
began working full time for Gulf Coast in January and helped or- 
ganize this week’s Second Great Louisiana March Against Poi- 
sons. “All we want,” she says, “is for the air and water to get clean- 
er so that it doesn’t pose a danger.” 


GE I a a al A a a a 
The Battle to Keep the Beaches Beautiful 


When Linda Maraniss visited the Texas Gulf Coast four years ago, 
she expected to see pristine sand and water. Instead, she found 
rotting garbage, old diapers and discarded furniture. Determined 
to do something about the situation, Maraniss returned to Austin, 
where she serves as regional director of the Washington-based 
Center for Marine Conservation, and organized the first Texas 
Coastal Cleanup. It has since become an annual event; last fall 
more than 8,000 people bagged 158 tons of trash. And 24 other 
states now hold their own cleanups. 
Maraniss, 40, who worries about the 
damage that beach litter does to ma- 
rine life, promotes her cause at 
churches, schools, clubs and confer- 
ences. Her message seems to be get- 
ting through. At least one oil com- 
pany has banned Styrofoam cups 
on its drilling rigs in the Gulf. 
And next year Texas will require 
codes on plastic bottles to identi- 
fy the type of material they are 
made of, a measure that will 
make recycling easier. 
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They may not be 
household names, 
but activists from 
the shores of the 
Mississippi to the 
plains of Kenya are 
making a difference. 


Protector for the Amazon 


José Lutzenberger, an ecologically oriented agronomist, is Brazil's 
most unflinching environmentalist. Lutzenberger aroused the an- 
ger of the administration of former President José Sarney by dar- 
ing to declare publicly that the rest of the world had a legitimate 
interest in the fate of the Amazon rain forest. “If you set your 
homes on fire, it will threaten the homes of your neighbors,” Lutz- 
enberger noted with simple eloquence. Because of his reputation 
for outspokenness, the international environ- 
mental community was dumbfounded in 
March, when newly inaugurated President 
Fernando Collor de Mello named Lutzen- 
berger Secretary of the Environment. 

His first priority will be to halt the destruc- 
tion of the Amazon, but he has also vowed to 
protect Brazil’s last remaining Atlantic forests 
and gravely threatened savannas. Some Brazil- 
ians are concerned that the new Secretary 
might be too inflexible and idealistic for the rough realities of 
government, but Lutzenberger, 63, calls himself a “possibilist.” 
The Gaia Foundation, a private organization he set up, finances 
problem-solving environmental projects. Example: an effort to 
help poor settlers improve agricultural techniques so that they do 
not have to clear as much forest land to produce enough crops. 


RS ES i 
A Women’s Brigade of Tree Planters 


In 1977 Wangari Maathai took on a formidable mission: holding 
back Kenya’s advancing desert. Rampant tree cutting and un- 
checked population growth have stripped much of the country’s 
land, generating hunger and poverty. In response, Maathai orga- 
nized the Green Belt Movement, a national tree-planting pro- 
gram run by women. “Because women here are responsible for 
their children, they cannot sit back, waste time and see them 
starve,” explains Maathai, 49, who was the first Kenyan woman to 
earn a Ph.D. (in anatomy) and the first to become a professor at 
the University of Nairobi. 

With GBM’s support, women establish nurseries within their 
villages and then persuade farmers to accept and raise tree seed- 
lings. GBM pays the women 2¢ for each native plant they grow; ex- 
otic species are worth one-fifth as much. Farmers get the plants 
for free. So far, Maathai 
has recruited about 
50,000 women, who have 
spurred the planting of 
10 million trees. She still 
has a long way to go to- 
ward her original goal of 
planting a tree for every 
Kenyan (the population 
is now about 24 million), 
but in the meantime, her 
idea has inspired similar 
movements in more than 
a dozen other African 
nations. f 
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In edlichiration of Earth Day 20, there will 
be an international summit meeting. 


On top of Mount Everest. 


This spring, on the 
20th anniversary of 
Earth Day, climbers 
from the United States, 
China and the Soviet 
Union will attempt 
a new kind of summit 
meeting—on top of 
Mount Everest. 

Led by Jim Whittaker, 8 
the Earth Day 20 Inter- 
national Peace Climb 
emphasizes a commit- 
ment to world peace 
and environmental 
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In the spirit of “leaving 
only footprints” behind, 
the climbers will spend 
two weeks after the sum- 
mit attempt to remove 


y gear and debris left by 


previous expeditions. 
L. L. Bean was 
selected as major 
outfitter of the Peace 
Climb because of our 
78 year heritage of 
providing quality 
outdoor products and 
our continued com- 





mitment to a cleaner environment. 

We are proud to sponsor the Peace Climb 
in support of environmental preservation and 
world peace. 


L.L.Bean. 


preservation. The climb will affirm that unity, 
teamwork and cooperation among nations 
are the keys to building a safer Earth for 
future generations. 


Photo: Scott Woolums 























ENTERPRISING Wiasasthat wists good for business is bad forthe 
ECOLOGISTS 


Green Creams 


LEVENSON 


The Body Shop takes its creams 
and lotions from nature, but 
nature doesn’t suffer. Anita 
Roddick, founder of the 14- 
year-old British cosmetic com- 
pany, makes sure of that. She 
runs the manufacturing and re- 
tail firm (which has branches in 
37 countries) as a paradigm of 
planet-friendly practices. 

“The environmental move- 
ment has got to re-educate peo- 
ple,” says Roddick, 47. 

Body Shop’s 300 products derive mainly from plants and are 
not tested on animals. They come in simple plastic bottles that can 
be taken back to any one of its 464 stores, most of them franchises, 
for a discount on the next purchase. The shops boast distinctive 
wood decoration, but endangered tropical hardwoods are banned. 
Store-window displays protest the slaughter of whales and the 
dumping of wastes in the North Sea, and leaflets urge customers 
to help save the ozone layer. Roddick insists that her stores use re- 
cycled paper for everything from stationery to toilet tissue. 

She openly declares that following her social conscience comes 
before any responsibility to shareholders. But respecting the envi- 
ronment has proved no barrier to success. Last year Body Shop 
sales jumped nearly 60%, to $90 million, earning Roddick the title 
of Britain’s Retailer of the Year. 
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environment? Companies that choose materials wisely and 
practice recycling do not have to deplete resources. Entrepreneurs 
are discovering how to make money by preserving the planet. 


Cash for Trash 


A dilapidated garage in New 
York City’s South Bronx would 
not be most people’s idea of an 
office. But for Michael Schedler 
and his partners in Bronx 2000, a 
nonprofit development corpo- 
ration, such an unlikely site be- 
came the first home eight years 
ago for a booming business: the 
R2B2 recycling plant. 

“R2B2 started as a sexy way 
to get garbage off the streets,” 
explains Schedler, 40, the plant’s 
chief of operations. The trick was to pay people cash to bring in 
bottles, cans, newspapers and other trash. Soon, not only were the 
streets cleaner, but hundreds of the Bronx’s disadvantaged resi- 
dents had a steady source of income. Today R2B2 has 30 employ- 
ees and buys about 35 tons of nearly 30 different recyclable mate- 
rials daily. The plant bales, melts, grinds or otherwise processes 
the discarded items and then sells them to companies for turning 
into new products, 

A New York State law requiring stores to pay refunds on re- 
turned bottles and cans has taken away some of R2B2’s business, 
but the facility, which will earn nearly $3 million in revenues this 
year, cannot begin to meet the demand for such materials as plas- 
tic and glass. Similar trash-taming plants have gone up in numer- 
ous cities, including Newark, Miami and Philadelphia. 








NEVER TOO YOUNG 


Case of the Dirty Dishes 


| It’s lunchtime at Thomasville High School in North Carolina, and 
| most students are thinking about the food piling up on their trays. 
Not Brian Styers, a 16-year-old honors student. He is thinking 
about the trays themselves—and the nondegradable plastic used 
to make them. Bothered by the fact that school-issued Styrofoam 
trays, plates and cups were choking the local landfill, Styers and a 
dozen or so like-minded students began marching through the caf- 
eteria earlier this year carrying reusable dishes brought from 
home. They were branded “tree huggers” and “crazy,” but Styers 
and his friends persisted. They did their homework, figuring the 
cost of recycling schemes. They 
tipped off the local media. And 
they repeated their protest every 
Wednesday. In March they took 
their appeal to the school board, 
topping it off with a well-re- 
hearsed pitch for recycling Sty- 
rofoam. Their determination 
paid off. Starting this month, 
used lunchware from three 
Thomasville schools will be col- 
lected in plastic bags, shipped to 
Brooklyn and turned into rulers, 
insulation board and reusable 
lunch trays. 











Not eager to inherit a mess made by grownups, the 
next generation is joining the conservation effort. 


A Children’s Can-Collecting Crusade 


What can one boy or girl do to preserve the world’s rain forests? 
Ask Jiro Nakayama. He’s the twelve-year-old leader of a band of 
schoolchildren in Nagano, Japan, who have already saved 40 acres 
of forest land in Costa Rica. On their way to and from school, they 
collect old newspapers and empty aluminum cans for sale to a re- 
cycling plant at 63¢ per kg. The proceeds, augmented by donations 
from parents and neighbors, are sent to the International Chil- 
dren’s Rainforest Program, which buys and preserves virgin park- 
land at the rate of $50 an acre. So far, Jiro and his friends have 
raised more than $5,000. 

The program began in Swe- 
den, where some 100,000 school- 
children, helped by matching 
government grants, have been 
able to buy 160,000 acres of Cos- 
ta Rican forest. A similar ven- 
ture affiliated with the Nature 
Conservancy has enlisted thou- 
sands of U.S. students to pre- 
serve 110,000 acres of tropical 
parkland in Belize. Among the 
participants: a class of autistic 
children in the Bronx who 
cashed in enough cans to buy an 
acre of species-rich jungle. «© 
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New Therapy Bayer. 


State Of The Art, 
For Your Heart. 


Safety-coated, to protect against stomach upset. 





















100% Bayer Aspirin, to protect against 
a second heart attack. 


If you're already taking an aspirin a day for 
your heart's sake, make sure it’s new Therapy 
Bayer, for your stomach’s sake. 

Therapy Bayer is one hundred per- 
cent Bayer Aspirin, wrapped in a 
sophisticated safety coating that 
doesn't dissolve until it’s 
past your stomach. 


So you 
get all the 
therapeutic benefits 
of your aspirin regimen, 
while protecting against 

stomach upset. 

Studies with people who've had a 
heart attack show aspirin can help prevent 
' a second heart attack. So if you're on an aspirin regimen, 
remember to exercise, watch your diet, 
and ask your doctor about new Therapy Bayer. 

It can help your heart and your stomach see eye to eye. 





The Wonder Drug That Works Wonders.” 
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This proposal, designed to 
head off global warming, has 
gone nowhere, despite the ef- 
forts of the United Nations 
Environment Program to 
forge a worldwide treaty limit- 
ing the release of carbon diox- 
ide. In the U.S., a primary pro- 
ducer of CO, new taxes are anathema to the current 
Administration in any case. The President has declared that global 
warming is a problem that needs study, not immediate action. 


In the absence of higher gasoline 
taxes, setting strict fuel-efficiency 
requirements for new cars is an al- 
ternative route to conservation. 
The technology exists to boost the 
average mileage achieved by U.S. cars from 26.5 m.p.g. to 45 
m.p.g. by 2000, But under President Bush, the federally mandated 
average will be raised only to 27.5 m.p.g. this year. 


| AR se ETS AE TSE TET 
This idea is a favorite of everyone’s, 
from industrial giants like Union Car- 
bide, which has promised to plant half 
a million trees by 2000, to the leaders 
of the U.S. and Australia, who have 
promised a billion trees each. Still un- 
clear: Will the funding come through? 


ae Se Fea 
Under the 1987 Montreal Protocol, the 
major nations have already pledged a 50% 
reduction in the production of ozone- 
destroying chlorofluorocarbons by 1999. 
Last year the European Community and 
the U.S, tentatively agreed to push for a 
complete ban by the end of the century. 
The task now is to translate that under- 
standing into a formal treaty, which should include all nations, espe- 
cially the Soviet Union and East European countries. In the mean- 
time, plastic-foam manufacturers in the U.S. say they will stop using 
crcs in their products, and Vermont has decreed that the chemicals 
must be eliminated from auto air-conditioners in new cars sold in 
the state after 1993. Major CFc suppliers like Du Pont are develop- 
ing substitutes that are much less harmful to the ozone. 


a SE 
Ban the Last year representatives of 105 nations 
export agreed to the Basel Convention govern- 
of waste 


Impose special taxes 
on carbon-dioxide 


emissions 
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international tree- 
planting program 
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ports altogether, but it would impose tight restrictions. No waste 
could cross national lines unless adequate environmental precau- 
tions were taken and the government of the importing nation gave its 
approval. The convention has been ratified by the governments of 
three nations, and will go into force when it is approved by 17 more. 





PLANET-SAVING 
REPORT CARD 














When TIME named endangered earth 
Planet of the Year in January 1989, the 
magazine suggested steps that could 
help preserve the environment. Most of 
the ideas carried no timetable, but now 
is a good time to look at what 
governments have done: 





Many countries have increased 
their contributions to the Unit- 
ed Nations Fund for Population 
Activities, the pre-eminent orga- 
nization in the distribution of 
birth-control information and 
devices. The Soviet Union be- 
gan giving UNFPA hard currency 
last year for the first time. But the U.S. has contributed nothing 
to the fund since 1985. Reason: UNFPA conducts programs in 
nations like China, where abortions are encouraged—a situa- 
tion politically unacceptable to the Reagan and Bush Adminis- 
trations. The U.S. also refuses to give money to the Interna- 
tional Planned Parenthood Federation because it actively 
supports abortion. 


SOS Se 
Such programs have been slow 
in getting started. In at least one 
important region, though, there 
has been encouraging progress. 
The island of Madagascar is 
home to a stunning array of ani- 
mal, plant and fish species, most 
found nowhere else in the 
world. Under intense pressure 
from a burgeoning population, 
the island is already largely de- 
forested. But conservationists and government officials, making per- 
sonal visits to more than 100 villages surrounding the Ranomafana 
primal rain forest, have taught indigenous people about the region’s 
genctic diversity and shown them ways to survive without plundering 
the forest. Ranomafana is soon to be named a national park. 


MMH 2 eS ee 
As the world’s biggest per capita gar- 
bage producer, the U.S. has the greatest 
potential for recycling. The good news: 
all over the country, local communities 
and states have passed laws requiring separation of various types 
of trash for community recycling. New York City, whose estimat- 
ed 27,000 tons of municipal solid waste per day might seem an in- 
tractable problem, launched a program last year. The goal is to re- 
cycle 25% of the city’s trash within five years. 


Make birth-control 


information and devices 
available to every 
man and woman 


Develop local 
organizations and 
educational programs 
to impress upon people 
the value of nature's 
genetic diversity 


Promote 
waste 


recycling 





Such programs, which involve the granting of 
debt relief to developing nations in exchange for 
steps to protect rain forests and other resources, 
have not taken off in a big way. In the past year or 
so, only $100 million in debt has been forgiven in 


Encourage 
debt-for- 








ing international shipments of waste. nature return for preserves in Costa Rica and else- 
The document would not ban waste ex- = where. The sticking point: Who will bear the cost 
of the debt relief? So far, private environmental 

groups have bought small amounts of Third 

World debt securities from commercial lenders, 

but the governments of the developed nations will have to put in more 

money if the debt-for-nature concept is to pick up momentum. = 
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A GLOBAL 
FESTIVAL 





The 


Glasnost on the air. 
Blue Eye of Siberia, a Soviet 
documentary on the deteriora- 
tion of Lake Baikal, plays on 
April 18 and 19, and a two- 
hour feature on April 22 will 


address the Soviet Union's 
worst ecological disasters. 


Rockers to the rescue. A 
cBs special called Save the 
Planet runs on April 20. With 
hosts Katey Sagal (Married 
... With Children) and come- 
dian Bobcat Goldthwait, the 
show has musical numbers by 
| the Fine Young Cannibals 
and the Red Hot Chili Pep- 
pers. Paula Abdul, Alice 
Cooper and Billy Idol will 
“provide their own thoughts 
on the state of the world’s 
environment.” 





China tunes in. A speech by 
Premicr Li Peng urging sup- 
port for environmental protec- 
tion leads off the evening news 
from Beijing on April 22, and 
an Earth Day concert airs na- 
tionwide later that night. 


Mother Earth’s delicate 
condition. On April 22 asc 
broadcasts the Earth Day Spe- 
cial, featuring Bette Midler as 
an abused Mother Earth who 
collapses in a town square, suf- 
fering from global warming, 
deforestation, etc., and gets 
tended by Drs. Doogie Howser 
(Neil Patrick Harris) and Ste- 
ven Kiley (James Brolin). Vis- 
itors to the invalid include 
Kevin Costner, Quincy Jones 
and Meryl Streep. 





EARTH DAY 


Not sure how to celebrate April 22? Here’s a sampler of 
the worldwide whirl planned for the big day. The 
committed and the merely curious will be gathering at 


sites from Toulouse to Tokyo. There’s something for 


Video marathon. The vu-! 
cable network will air 52 con- 
secutive hours, starting the 
night of April 20, of Earth Day 
programming, including musi- 
cal performances, videos, short 
documentary films, humor and 
political commentary. 





Rocking in Rio. About 
260,000 people are expected 
for Paul McCartney’s Brazil 
concerts on April 19 and 21, 
part of a world tour calling at- 
tention to the environment, 


Whole lot of shaking. Co- 
lumbia, Md., is host to *Perfor- 
mance for the Planet,” a con- 
cert with 10,000 Maniacs (the 
band, not the audience), the 
Fabulous Thunderbirds and 
the Jungle Brothers. April 21. 


Tokyo serenade. The “We 
Love Music, We Love the 
Earth” concert includes Sadao 
Watanabe, Lee Ritenour, Patti 
Austin, James Taylor, Dave 
Grusin and Oscar Castro- 
Neves. April 21. 


Fancy footwork. Mankind in 
and out of harmony with na- 
ture is the theme of The Source, 
a ballet premiering in Piqua, 
Ohio, April 21. 


Bangkok bash. Thailand’s 
top rock band, the Carabao, 
headlines the “We Love the 
Forest” concert on April 22. 


? 





Whodunit. The All Children’s 
Theater Ensemble in Warwick, 
R.L, presents End of the World 
Café, a mystery in which Moth- 
er Earth hires a detective to 
find out who wants to kill her 
and why. April 21. 


Where's Shakespeare? Sa- 
cred Earth Trust is managing a 
drama competition that begins 
on Earth Day in London. Play- 
wrights are invited to submit 
scripts, videos or cassettes giv- 
ing an environmental slant to 
religious stories. 





Reflections by a Member 
of the Species. The late Ger- 
man neurologist Hoimar von 
Ditfurth examines man’s arro- 
gance and the resulting disre- 
gard for and mistreatment of 
nature. Claassen; 39.80 deut- 
sche marks ($24). 


Design for a Livable Planet. 
Ecology-energy expert Jon 
Naar’s handy, all-around guide 
to individual and group action. 
Harper & Row; $12.95. 


everyone: a quiet read or a marathon rock concert, a bike 
ride or a mountain climb, some tree planting or trash 
sculpting. 


The Great Kapok Tree: A 
Tale of the Amazon Rain 
Forest. In Lynne Cherry's 
lushly drawn children’s story, a 
woodcutter’s plan to chop 
down the towering tree meets 
with objections from the forest 
denizens. Gulliver Books/ 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich; 
$14.95, 


Damming the Narmada: In- 
dia’s Greatest Planned En- 
vironmental Disaster. This 
attack on a mammoth dam 
project scheduled for central 
India is so controversial that the 
Indian customs department 
banned it for a time in 1988. It 
was written by Claude Alvares 
and Ramesh Billorey. Third 
World Network and APPEN; 
40 rupees ($2.30). 


Making Peace with the 
Planet. The latest book by bi- 
ologist and best-selling author 
Barry Commoner sets a new 
agenda for activists and govern- 
ments. Pantheon; $19.95. 


Will the Earth Stop Turn- 
ing? Haroun Tazieff, France's 
former Secretary of State for 
Prevention of Natural Disas- 
ters, assesses threats ranging 
from ozone-layer damage to 
garbage and suggests how poli- 
cies might be improved. 
Segher; 85 francs ($15). 


A Forest Journey: The 
Role of Wood in the Devel- 
opment of Civilization. An 
illustrated history by John Per- 
lin of how man’s reliance on 
wood for fuel and as a building 
material has shaped culture, 
economies, politics and tech- 
nology. Norton; $19.95. 


The Rise and Fall of the En- 
vironmental Business. I[tal- 
ian economist Emilio Gerelli’s 
book stresses the need for 
monetary incentives to help the 
environment. Il Mulino; 20,000 
lire ($16). 
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Sunrise over Nova Scotia. 
Early-morning and evening 
ceremonies will be held at the 
picturesque but polluted har- 
bor of Halifax. Children’s 
choirs will sing, and medicine 
man Noel Kirkwood of the 
Micmac Indian nation will 
speak “as the Great Spirit 
moves him,” says the organizer. 


New York frolic. Where the 
ball traditionally drops in 
Times Square on New Year’s 
Eve, a model of the earth will 
rise at 9 a.m. to begin an all-day 
Earth Day festival. Crowds will 
hear speeches, eat organic 
foods, examine “environmen- 
tally sound” consumer prod- 
ucts and enjoy entertainment 
ranging from a samba band to 
the B-52s rock group. 


Rio replay. Brazil’s discovery 
on April 22, 1500, is re-enacted 
with an ecological twist at Co- 
pacabana Beach. Sailors dis- 
embarking from a schooner 
will carry constructive emblems 
of mankind: solar energy, bicy- 
cles, biodegradable products. 
Then they will load up the ship 
with destructive symbols: nu- 
clear energy, pesticides, aero- 
sol cans and, yes, bureaucrats. 





Hong Kong carnival. A day- 
long educational entertain- 
ment at Kowloon Park featur- 
ing singers, artists and mimes, 
as well as exhibits of “green” 
consumer products, demon- 
strations of how paper is recy- 
| cled and games like “nonpol- 
| luting picnic.” 


Fun and games in Chicago. 
The city’s Academy of Sciences 
is having a children’s sing- 
along, a puppet show and games 
like “smart shopper,” in which 
youngsters choose the most en- 
vironmentally sound product in 
| # make-believe store. 





EARTH DAY 





Tokyo happening. Visitors 
to the Earth Day festival at 
Yume-no-shima (Dream Is- 
land), a park built on what was 
once a trash dump, can take in 
a concert or play, watch milk 
cartons being turned into post- 
cards and cooking oil into soap, 
or tour two nearby garbage- 
processing centers. 


Honolulu review. Modes 
of transport that rely on fossil 
fuel are banned from the Low 
Energy Parade. Participants 
must bring a vehicle run by 
solar energy, electricity or 
methane gas. Otherwise, a 
bicycle or foot power will do 
nicely. 


St. Louis roundup. Hand- 
made costumes and masks of 
endangered species are the 
highlight of the parades on 
April 21 and 22 that start at the 
city’s famed zoo. 





Adopt-a-beach. Thousands of 
volunteers will hit the Califor- 
nia coastline from San Diego to 
Oregon, to clear litter and 
refuse off the beaches. 


Litter lift. More than 60,000 
citizens, including students, of- 
ficials and civic and business 
leaders, are expected to fan out 
along 9 km (15 miles) of Winni- 
peg, Canada, roadways to pick 
up trash and debris. 


Give a day for the Bay. In 
Maryland, residents by the 
thousands have signed up for 
the April 21 statewide cleanup 
that has Chesapeake Bay as the 
focus. Volunteers will plant 
trees and marsh grass, paint 
DON’T DUMP signs on storm 
drains, build nesting boxes for 
ducks, remove fish barriers, 
pick up debris from streams 
and shorelines, test water and 
scout pollution sources. 





PLANTINGS 
The wooden curtain. Trees 


will be planted at various sites 
along the border between East 
and West Germany, where for- 
tifications once stood. 


Trees across America. In 
St. Louis, 10,000 people are ex- 
pected to plant 10,000 trees on 
the banks where the Mississip- 
pi and Missouri rivers meet. 


Forest transplant. On Cana- 
da’s Vancouver Island, Boy 
Scouts and others will remove 
trees from an old forest that is 
about to be cut down and re- 
plant them 3.2 km (2 miles) 
away in an area that has already 
been cleared of vegetation. 


Kenya countdown. The 
Evangelical Fellowship of Ken- 
ya will launch its campaign to 
plant 1.5 million trees with the 
help of churches and schools. 





Bike to the future. More 
than 200 cyclists are pledged to 
take part in a 24-hour bike-a- 
thon to raise money for a 
stream-bank cleanup around 
Grand Rapids. 


Peak performance. ‘To dem- 
onstrate that the environment 
is acommon cause, 15 U.S., So- 
viet and Chinese climbers hope 
to reach the top of 8,848- 
meter (29,028-ft.) Mount Ever- 
est on Earth Day. Those who 
get there will place satellite 


calls to heads of state, then pick 
up garbage and gear dumped 
by previous expeditions. 


Tower of trash. In Toulouse, 
the activist group Friends of 
the Earth will unveil a 2.5- 
meter (8-ft.) tall garbage sculp- 
ture titled Monument to the 
Unknown Refuse. 


A rousing pounding. Led by 
Native Americans, Oregonians 
across the state will beat on 
drums just before noon. The 
thumping is meant to assure dis- 
gruntled earth spirits that man- 
kind is still here and trying to 
improve the planet’s condition. 


Ladybug liberation. In rec- 
ognition of the danger that 
burst rubber balloons pose to 
birds and the environment, 
schoolchildren in Solano Coun- 
ty, Calif., will celebrate by re- 
leasing, instead of balloons, 
300,000 colorful ladybugs. 


Neighborly nudge. Not ev- 
eryone worries about the haz- 
ards of releasing balloons. 
As many as 10,000 of them, 
carrying cards with pro-envi- 
ronmental messages like “Buy 
recycled paper,” will be sent 
aloft from Munich's main 
square. The project’s organiz- 
ers hope for a wind from the 
southwest that will blow the 
balloons into highly polluted 
Czechoslovakia. 








Kite flyby. More than 3,000 
kites made by schoolchildren in 
Tours, France, will be joined 
together and flown, creating a 
colorful arch across the Cher 
River. 





Clear-water relay. To raise 
consciousness about contami- 
nation in rivers and streams, 
activists will collect a bottle of 
springwater in Lincoln County, 
Ky., and relay it by canoe down 
the Green River's 616-km 
(382-mile) length to Evansville, 
Ind. 


Pollution protest. Rome's 
nature lovers plan to put their 
bodies on the line April 21 
when they stage a sit-down, 
maybe even a lic-in, along one 
of the Italian capital’s traffic- 
choked central thoroughfares. 
Survivors can attend a concert 
in a nearby piazza. . 
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EARTH DAY 





By EUGENE LINDEN 


As the marketing monster called Earth Day lumbers toward April 
22, hapless journalists in its path are desperately dodging a bar- 
rage of press kits, news releases and alerts. Thousands of Earth 
Day happenings, from ladybug releases and the building of gar- 
bage monuments to corporate “We love the environment too” ad- 
vertising campaigns, have become an undifferentiated blur as ev- 
eryone tries to wave the green flag at once. Nobody is against 
Earth Day, but the very breadth of this looming mega-event raises 
the question: What's the point? 

Certainly demonstrations and mass events have an honored 
role in history. Sheer, chanting force of numbers has served notice 
to dictators from Ferdinand Marcos in the Philippines to Nicolae 
Ceausescu in Romania that their time was up. Back in 1970, activ- 
ists capitalized on an outpouring of environmental sentiment dur- 
ing the first Earth Day to unseat seven of a targeted “dirty dozen” 
politicians and spur the passage of clean-air-and-water legislation. 
Today Eastern Europe, perhaps 
the grimiest industrial region on 
earth, could use Earth Day to fo- 








WILL THE BALLYHOO GO BUST? 


will return to business as usual on Monday, hoping not to hear the 
E word again for weeks. It is possible that the environment might 
be better served if consumers had no such outlet, and were forced 
to do some quiet soul searching about how their individual choices 
contribute to the world’s environmental problems. 

In the past, raucous demonstrations have sometimes polarized 
the nation, shifting attention from the issues to the rowdy behav- 
ior and unpopular politics—Stalinists for Solidarity with the Viet 
Cong! —of protesters. Since support for environmental protection 
spans the political spectrum, polarization should not plague Earth 
Day unless fringe groups seize 
the occasion to sabotage a steel 
mill or stage other “ecotage”’ at- 
tacks on perceived corporate vil- 
lains. Earth Day's organizers 
more likely face the opposite 
problem: the possibility that the 
hype and the numbing array of 
events will cause people to throw 
up their hands and stay home. 

Proponents argue that Earth 










cus newly aroused democratic 
forces on their poisoned air and 
land. So could much of the Third 
World, where billions of people 
grievously stretch the capacity of 
forests and other resources. 

In the U.S., though, Earth Day 
1990 comes at a time when envi- 
ronment is a motherhood issue. 
Since polls show that Americans 
want environmental protection re- 
gardless of costs, the problem is 
not so much awakening the nation 
to ecological threats as it is getting 
people to face the difficult choices 
entailed in dealing with those 
threats. For a number of reasons, 
Earth Day might actually thwart 
that end. 

Mass events are crude instru- 
ments, useful for delivering slo- 
gans and chants but not well suited 
to deciding subtle issues that con- 
front environmental converts who are trying to translate their con- 
cerns into practice. Whether people should buy biodegradable or 
recyclable plastics or switch from disposable to cloth diapers will 
not be settled on April 22. 

Earth Day fits into a troubling American pattern of respond- 
ing to crises with rhetoric and theater. So far, it has been easy to be 
an environmentalist: one simply has to claim to be one. Just as 
middle-class voters routinely condemn “welfare” while opposing 
cuts in the social programs that constitute such spending, a good 
portion of the voters who claim they would pay for environmental 
improvements balk when the bill is presented. If consumers truly 
insisted on cleaner air in their individual buying and voting deci- 
sions, Detroit and Japan would vie to deliver less polluting cars, 
and it would not take ten years of struggle to amend the Clean Air 
Act. 

Instead of making hard choices, it is easier to blow off steam. 
April 22 will offer people an opportunity to purge accumulated 
anxiety over wounds to earth’s life-support systems. Worn out by 
weeks of buildup and an accompanying media blitz, many people 
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Day 1990 will both challenge in- 
dividuals and mobilize new con- 
stituencies such as minorities, the 
religious community and orga- 
nized labor. The event's disci- 
plined chairman and master- 
mind, San Francisco lawyer 
Denis Hayes, hopes to saturate 
the public consciousness and cre- 
ate what he calls a “tilt point” in 
attitudes, refocusing the passions 
of the cold war on ecological is- 
sues. Hayes hopes that Earth Day 
will help make sound environ- 
mental behavior as accepted in 
daily life as wearing a seat belt. 
Democratic Senator John Kerry 
of Massachusetts believes Earth 
Day will help recruit an army of 
voters to hold slippery politicians 
truly accountable for environ- 
mental problems in coming 
elections. 

This will be no easy task. One of America’s more dubious 
achievements during the past two decades is the perfecting of 
techniques that enable politicians and corporations to capitalize 
on discontents without threatening the status quo. Unlike the 
world’s oppressed, Americans have many ways of expressing their 
frustrations through votes, opinion surveys and boycotts, as well as 
demonstrations. Legislators and companies have fine-tuned their 
ability to respond to expressions of public anxiety with promises of 
legislative and private initiatives, reassuring people that problems 
are being addressed, if not solved. When things don’t change for 
the better, people take to the streets again, and the cycle repeats 
itself, as it has with Earth Day 1990. 

The net effect of this intricate dance is that most environmen- 
tal problems in the U.S. are more pressing today than they were 20 
years ago. Insults to air, water and living things can no longer be 
dismissed as life-style and recreational issues for the middle class, 
but now must be seen as economic, social and even geopolitical 
crises. The question is whether the environment will allow the 
U.S. the luxury of Earth Day 2010. 5 
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The advantage of the 


1990 Chrysler Le 


just the new ergonomic interior. 
Its the price. 


You're not going to find advantages like 
this in any luxury import from Japan. 
Even if they could match the features, 
they'll never match the price. And none 
of them have anything like our LeBaron 
convertible, the world’s best-seller. 

For 1990, LeBaron has a totally 
redesigned cockpit with reclining bucket 
seats. The new ergonomic instrument 
panel is engineered with fast-read analog 
gauges, including tachometer and on- 
board trip computer. 

Also standard are the advantages of 
automatic transmission, power-assisted 
4-wheel disc brakes, power steering, 
even power windows. 


And every LeBaron is engineered 


nis not 





sophisticated high-torque turbos. All 
with the advantage of Chrysler’s 7/70 
power train protection. ** 


Let’s face it. Today, the luxury 


advantage comes from Chrysler. 








to protect you with a driver-side air bag, 


standard. 

Also for 1990, LeBaron offers the 
widest choice of engines in its class. 
From our powerful 2.5-liter balanced 
shaft engine...to a new 3-liter V-6 with 


multi-point fuel injection...and our 


ic, taxes, destination charges extra. **See lin w 





W/7° 


For information, please call 


1-800-4A-CHRYSLER 


er - Plymouth Deale 


Advantage: Chrysler. 
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Chrysler 
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One medicine and only one, 


It’s not easy to quit cigarette 
smoking. But if you really want 
to stop, there is help. It’s called 
Nicorette_and it’s available only 
with a doctor’s prescription. Ask 
your doctor whether Nicorette 
is right for you. Nicorette is the 
only medicine proven to help 
make quitting less painful. 

Why most attempts to quit 
smoking fail. Quitting may be 
one of the hardest things you'll 
ever do. The reason? Your 


you feel when you try to quit are 


Make qui 





4 4 SS 
body’s addiction to nicotine. The ~s 
irritability, jumpiness and anxiety 





common. Nicotine addiction can 
be a serious medical problem. It 
needs a medical solution. 


Only one medicine has been 


proven to relieve the agony of 
quitting. Nicorette 4. is the only 


















nicotine gum. And only 
Nicorette has been clinically 
proven to help relieve the 
discomfort of quitting. 

Properly used in a treatment 
program, Nicorette can double 
your chances of quitting 
permanently. In fact, millions 
around the world have used 
Nicorette to quit successfully. 

See your doctor and ask 
about Nicorette, the one medicine 








Pe that has been proven effective. 


Available only by prescription. 
For more information about 
Nicorette, see next page. 


iS easier and 


less painful with Nicorette: 


(nicotine polacrilex) 


ion Merrell Dow U.S.A 
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By RICHARD CORLISS 


his is an “only” movie. It does nothing 
important, like contributing to racial 
harmony or revealing decade-old Soviet 
naval secrets. It declines to offer the 
machine-tooled warmth of your standard 
| screen romance. It won't even keep the 
kids occupied on a Saturday afternoon. 
Miami Blues, a pint-size character comedy 
with a body count, is only a terrific picture. 
Three characters, all certified originals. 
The first, Frederick J. Frenger Jr. (Alec 
Baldwin), is also certifiable. “A blithe psy- 
chopath,” in the words of Charles Wille- 
ford’s spiffy source novel, Junior is fresh 
| out of a California prison and primed for 
Miami vice. His M.O.: robs crooks who 
have robbed other people. Thinks he’s 
smart; isn’t. Has grousy temper; will break 
the finger of an unsuspecting airport Hare 
Krishna. Can compose haiku during his 
heists—“Breaking, entering/ The dark and 
lonely places/ Finding a big gun”—but 
can’t choreograph a decent holdup. Junior 
is an engaging monster, a clown in his own 
horror show. As his nemesis, Miami detec- 
tive Hoke Moseley (Fred Ward), mutters, 
“I'd hate to meet Senior.” 
Hoke is a grizzled cop, a down-market 
Columbo, ill at ease in the new Miami of 
drug millions and Hispanic flash. Junior, 








teeth, is just the sort of criminal throwback 
Hoke understands. But Junior’s girl Susic 
(Jennifer Jason Leigh) is a mystery. A sweet 
cracker from upstate, this Princess Not-So- 
Bright is grateful to Junior for the minutest 
graces: he eats her cooking and doesn’t beat 


GI 


Cocktail with Rum and Cyanide ~ 


MIAMI BLUES Directed and Written by George Armitage 


who has stolen Hoke’s gun, badge and false | 
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Cinema — 


her. She and the con are lost souls sharing a 
postcard vision of Nirvana: a cloudless 
beach, a dog leaping for a Frisbee, a cruise 
ship navigating the horizon. Unremark- 
able. For Junior and Susie, unattainable. 
With its slums abutting the sea, its raff- 
ish hoodlums and its Day-Glo deco décor, 
Miami is the city to which all Jonathan 


Demme films aspire. Married to the Mob | 


ended up there, long after Baldwin had 
played his memorable cameo as a Mafia 
stiff. Funny thing is that Demme only pro- 
duced Miami Blues; his colleague from the 
Roger Corman B-movie Borstal of the '70s, 
George Armitage, is the writer-director. 
Funnier still, Armitage has one-upped his 
old pal. Whereas Demme’s movies punctu- 
ate flaky comedy with explosions of vio- 
lence, Miami Blues blends the two moods in 
a savory tropical cocktail. What makes the 
taste so tangy—the rum or the cyanide? 
Armitage has fun with Miami but never 
makes fun of it. He just stands off at an 
ironic distance, appreciating the blazing in- 
congruity of an aquacade at a restaurant or 
a maimed thief pocketing his severed fin- 
gertips. The actors too come at their roles 
energetically, not condescendingly. Bal- 
dwin plays Junior with a goofy grin and the 
scheming intensity of a small mind spin- 
ning its wheels and getting nowhere. Ward 
finds Hoke’s integrity down at his heels. 
And Leigh, a gifted chameleon who de- 
serves stardom, can wring pathos just by 
reading a recipe for vinegar pie or walking 
up the path to a house she will never own. 
Handsomely made, wonderfully acted, Mi- 
ami Blues is the kind of picture Hollywood 
ought to be making more of. Ifonly... = 


The clown in his own horror show: Baldwin as Junior, a hit man with an attitude 


Flaky comedy, explosions of violence and an ironic appreciation of blazing incongruities. 
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Depp as a delinquent dreamboat 





Teen Tough 


CRY-BABY Directed and Written 
by John Waters 


a e’s a rebel; one lewd strand of hair 
snakes down to his cheek. He’s an or- 
phan; his parents, the notorious Alphabet 
Bomber (Airport, Barber shop, Car wash, 
Drug store ...) and spouse, were electro- 
cuted together long before he turned teen. 
He’s Wade Walker, and when the world 
that has branded him a juvenile delinquent 
weighs too heavily on his high school hell- 
cat soul, his eye moistens with a single salty 
tear. So the kids call him Cry-Baby. Says 
Wade defiantly: “That's Mr. Baby to you.” 

John Waters’ teen musical is set in 
1954, just before Ike gave way to Elvis. 
Waters, a genially deranged raconteur, has 
been inching toward Hollywood since 
making his rep decades back with scrofu- 
lous comedies (Multiple Maniacs, Pink Fla- 
mingos) from the Baltimore underground. 
His big-studio debut is a gaudy, affection- 
ate memoir of his youth, when Drapes 
(punks) and Squares rumbled for the heart 
of a girl named Allison (perky Amy Lo- 
cane). Waters’ hole card is Johnny Depp, 
the winsome tough from TV’s 2/ Jump 
Street, who radiates big-screen grace and 
swagger as Cry-Baby—no easy trick, since 
he is guying his own image. 

So are most of the other actors, a mot- 
ley crew culled from the director’s pet 
sources—kitsch movies of the "50s, tabloid 
headlines of the ‘70s and ’80s—who could 
have met nowhere in the world but on a 
John Waters set. Surfside heartthrob Troy 
Donahue. Media minx Joey Heatherton. 
Ever fashionable Polly Bergen. Andy War- 
hol icon Joe Dallesandro. Punk pioneer 





SUCCESS IS MORE 
THAN KNOWING HOW. 


IT’S KNOWING WHEN. 





Football players work years building up their 
size, strength and speed, but football games are 
won with timing. 

When the defense is spread out and the 
linebackers have dropped back, you don’t have 
to be an All-Pro to gain big yardage from a 
simple draw play. 

iming is the secret of everything in life, 
especially in treating hair loss. The sooner 
you start using Rogaine, the better your 
chances of success. 

Two million men have already tried Rogaine. 
It’s not a conditioner or cosmetic. It’s a treat- 


IF YOU’RE LOSING YOUR HAIR, 
DON’T LOSE TIME. 

SEE YOUR DERMATOLOGIST 
OR FAMILY DOCTOR OR CALL: 
1-800-558-2500 EXT. 623 


Kogaine 


For a summary of product information, see adjoining page 
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ment for male pattern baldness of the crown 
that’s been tested by dermatologists and is 
available only with a prescription from your 
doctor. 

So if you always want to look the best you 
can, see your doctor now about Rogaine... 
while time is still on your side. 

For more information, a list of doctors near 
you, and a certificate worth $10 as an incentive 
to visit your doctor (sorry, this offer is available 
for men only), call this toll-free number or send 
us the attached business reply card or the 
coupon below. 


. _—_—- oo 
seerpep tient ii | 
to: The Company, 


a, FL 33054- 






PO Box 9040, Opa Loc 
(PLEASE PRINT) 





LAST NAME FIRST. = = 
0) 
CITY STATE ZIP. — 





TELEPHONE NO‘ ) 





lam requesting a list of dermatologists or doctors in my area 
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The only product ever 
proven to grow hair. 


‘What is ROGAINE? 


ROGAINE Toprcat Solution dscovered and made by The Upjohn Company, «s a stancardured topical (for use only on the sion) 
Prescnphon medcahon proved elective for the long-term treatment of male pattern baldness of the crown 

ROGAINE 15 the only topical solution of menoed! Minomdi! in tablet form has been used since 1980 to lower blood pressure 
The use of minonigt tablets +s urmited to treatment of patents with severe hugh Blood pressure When 4 high encug® dosage in 
lablet form 3 used to lower blood pressure. Certain effects that merit your attenbon may occur These effects appear to be dose 
related 

Persons who use ROGAINE Topical Solubon have a iow level of absorpto of mnoxd’. much lower than that of persons 
beng treated wit? econ tablets tor high Diood pressure Therefore. the shelinood thal a person using ROGAINE Topical 
Solubon will Gevelog the effects associated with mmiound! tapers 1s very smat in tact none of these attects has been directly 
Mtnduted to ROGAINE i chrwca! studies 


How soos can | expect resatts from esing ROGAINE? 

Studies have shown that the response to treatment with ROGAINE may vary widely 

‘Some men recerming ROGAINE may see taster results than others others may respond with a siower rate of Naw growth You 
should not expect visible growth on less than four months 
It 1 respond to ROGAINE, what will the hair look like? 

It you Mawe wery little Mair and respond to treatment, your turst Naw growth may be som downy, coloriess Mair that is barely 
visible After further treatment the new hair should be the same color and thechness as the other hair 0m your sca I you start 
with substantial hart, Ihe mew hair should de of the same color and thickness as the rest of your hair 
How long do | seed to use ROGAINE? 

ROGAINE «6 2 treatment nota cure If you respond to treatment you will need to Continwe wing ROGAINE to mamtain or 
increase Nai growin If you de not begin to show a response to treatment ath ROGAINE after 2 reasonable penod of teme (at 
least four months or more) your doctor may advise you to dacontinue using ROGAINE 


‘What happens If | stop using ROGAINE? Will | Koop the new hair? 

It you stop using ROGAINE you wel prodably shed Ihe new haw within a lew months afer stopping treatment 
What is the dosage of ROGAINE? 

You should apply 2 1 mi dose of ROGAINE two times a day. once in the morning and once at night, Defore Dedtme Each 
bottle should last adout 30 Gays (ome month) The applicators in each package of ROGAINE are designed to apply the correct 
amount of ROGAINE wth each appbcation Please reer fo the Jastructians for Use 


‘What it | miss a dose or forget to use ROGAINE? 
i) you mess one of two daxty appications of ROGAINE. you should restart your twice-daily application and return to your 
usual Schedule You should sot attempt to make up tor missed appications 


Con | ese ROGAINE more than twice s Gay? Witt It work faster? 

No Studes by The Upjohn Company Rave deen caretully Conducted to Geterrmne the correct amount of ROGAINE to use to 
obtain the most satestactory results More frequent apphcations or use of larger doses (more than one mL twice a day) Nave not 
Deen shown to speed up the process of Naw growth and may increase IMe possiDeity Of sede effects 
What are the mast commen side effects reported in clinical studies with ROGAINE? 

Stades of pahents using ROGAINE have shown that the most Common adverse effects directly attndutabie to ROGAINE 
Topical Solution were \tctung and other skin intahons of the treated area ot the scalp About 5%. of patients nad these 
complaints 

Other side etfects. including bght-neadedness, dizzmess, and headactes were reported by patents wang ROGAINE oF 
placedo (# sHMlar solubon without the active Medication) 

‘What are some of the side effects people have reported? 

The Irequency of side effects ested Delow was simular except for dermatologer reactions in Ihe ROGAINE and placedo 
Groups Aespwratory (beonchits upper resperatory ntechon smusds) Dermafologe (irritant or allergic comtact dermatins 
eczema hyperinchoss local erythema. pruritus. Gry shin/scaip flakwing exacerbation of nau loss alopecia) Gastrourteshinal 
(C.arrhes nausea vorrteng) Neurology (Neadache. duziness tamtness bg’t-headedness) Musculoskeletal (tractures. Dack 
pan. tendenns) Cardiovascular (edema. chest pan, dlOOd pressure increases decreases. palprtation pulse rate increases. 
decreases). Allergy (momspectic allergic reactions, hives. allergic rtunits facut swelling and senstrty), Special Senses 
(COMmuNCtiVits ear iMfechons verbo, vesual desturbances including decreased visual acuity), Metabolic Nutritional (edema 
weight gam). Urinary Tract (urinary tract infections, renal caiculs, uretheitis). Genutal Ivact (prostates, epabdymits sexual 
dystunction) Psychwatne (anuety depression fatigue). Hematology (lympradenopathy thrombocytopenia) Endocrme 

Indvduals who are hypersensitive to minomdil propytene glyco! oF etrand! must not use ROGAINE 

ROGAINE Top:ca! Sofubon contains sicoho! wiech could cause burning oF utritahon of the eyes Mucous Membranes. oF 
sensitve Sion areas It ROGAINE accidentally gets into these areas bathe the area with Large amounts of coo! tap water Contact 
your Goctor if rntabon persists 


What are the possible side effects that could aftect the heart aed circulation whes using ROGAINET 

Although serous sede effects Nave not been atinduted to ROGAINE in clencal stodhes there os & possiDility that Mey Could 
Occur Decause the acteve ingredient in ROGAINE Topical Solution is the same as on munoadll tablets 

Minoads tatiets are used to treat Nigh blood pressure Minowdy tadiets lower Diood pressure Dy relaning the arteres an 
ettect calted vasodeation Vasodiiatvon leads to retention of fud and increased Neart rate The following eftects have occurred 
In some pabents tang mwnoxddW tablets for high blood pressure 

Increased heart rate— some pabents have reported thal Ihe resting Near! rate mcreased by more than 20 bests per minute. 
Raped weight gain of more than 5 pounds or swelling (edema) of the face. Nands. ankles. of stomach area Orthcutly in 
Dreathing. especiatly when lying down. 2 result of an increase m Dody Suds or Sued around the heart, Worsening ol oF Mew 
onset of angna pectons 

Wren ROGAINE Topical Sotution 15 used on normal skin. very litle Minow 1s absorded and the possible eflects stinOuted 
to minowedil Lablets are oot expected with the use of ROGAINE II however you expenence any of the possible side effects 
ested. discontinue wse of ROGAINE and consult your doctor Presumably. such effects would be most lmely i greater 
adsorphon occurred © @ . because ROGAINE was used on damaged of infiamed sam oF in greater than recommended 
amoumls 

(in atemad studees. rmmomsdi! in doses Migher than would De obtained trom topical use on people, has Caused unportant Neart 
Structure damage The lund of damage has nat been seen in humans green munoundy tadders for high Dlood pressure at etiectrve 
doses 


What factors may increase the risk of serious side effects with ROGAINE? 

Indrwiduals ath anown or suspected underlying Coronary artery desease oF the presence of or predspositoe to heart tadure 
would be at particular risk if systerme effects (that is, increased Meart rate of thud retention) of Menomd# were to occur 
Prysioans ang patients with these wings of underiying diseases should be Conscious of the potenhal 1st of treatment it they 
cnoose to use ROGAINE 

ROGAINE srouid be applied only to the scalp and should not be used on other parts of the body because adsorphion af 
mmounth! may be mcreased and the rsh of side elects may become greater You should not use ROGAINE it your scalp Decomes: 
«ritated Of S$ SuNBUIMEd and yOu SMOUId Not USE Mt adORD with Other topical treatment Mmedecabon on your scalp 
Can men with high bioed pressere use ROGAINE? 

Indriduals wth hypertenseon, inciucing those under treatment eth antinypertensve agents. can use ROGAINE Dut sould 
De momtored Closely dy ther doctor Patents taking guanettudine for tegh Blood pressure Snouid sot use ROGAINE 


Showld any precautions de followed? 

Indrvdgals using ROGAINE should be monitored by thew physician one month afler starting ROGAINE and at least every we 
monins aflerware Orscontinue ROGAINE | systermm< effects occur 

Do not use it i conjunction with other topical agents such as Corhcosteronds. retinorés and petrottum or agents that 
enhance percutaneous absorption ROGAINE is lor topical use ony Each mi comtans 20 mg minoxidil ang accidental mgeston 
Could Cause adverse systermc effects 

NO Caronogemcity was found with topical appbcation ROGAINE should not be wsed by pregnant women or Dy qurwng 
mothers The effects om lavor and delivery are not knows Pedutnc use Safety and effectiveness has not been estadeshed 
ander age 18 

Caution Federal law prottets Gspensing wethout a prescription You must see a Goctor to recenve a prescrpton 
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Iggy Pop. Legendary bad actress Susan 
Tyrrell. Norman Mailer’s son Stephen. As 
a smarmily sadistic guard, Willem Dafoe. 
The parents of slutty Wanda (Traci Lords) 
are assayed by Ozzie and Harriet’s own 
David Nelson and, in her movie debut, Pa- 
tricia Hearst. The mind wanders; Is this the 
first time in Hollywood history that a fam- 
ous abducted heiress has played mother to 
a famous underage porn princess? 

Then Baldwin and the Whiffles—an 
Ur-nerd quartet in plaid cummerbunds 
and smug smiles—launch into a rendition 
of Sh-Boom at the charm-school talent 
show, and Cry-Baby takes off to parody 
paradise. It becomes a real musical (new 
songs, production numbers) and a career- 
ing melodrama: Grease with grit. Clichés 
collide, and so do jalopies; lightning 
strikes; the jailhouse rocks. Lovers lose 
themselves in a French-kissing dance that 
would have been banned on Bandstand. 

The movie isn’t handsome or measured 
or seamless—the very notion of a well- 
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made film would offend the director's anti- 
aesthetic—but once it gets revved up, Cry- 
Baby is keen fun from the onetime Belial of 
Baltimore. From now on, Hollywood, 
that’s Mr. Waters to you. — RC. 


Mortal Sin 


1 LOVE YOU TO DEATH 
Directed by Lawrence Kasdan 
Screenplay by John Kostmayer 





oey Boca (Kevin Kline) has a little trou- 

ble with numbers. In the confessional, 
whispering his sins of the past fortnight, 
Joey can’t quite remember how often he 
committed adultery. Was it twelve times on 
ten occasions with 
seven women? He is 
determined to get it 
right, and if Joey 
doesn't, Kline does. 
His quietly fanatical 
scrupulousness makes 
the scene worth pre- 
serving in any movie- 
goer’s imaginary ci- 
némathéque. Joey’s 
confession comes at 
the beginning of / 
Love You to Death, a 
comedy that is hilari- Clever Kline 
ous all the way to the 
opening credits. 

After that, forget it. The plot, based on 
a true story, has a vengeful wife (Tracey 
Ullman) determined to knock off her phi- 
landering husband (Kline), but the fellow 
proves strangely indestructible. This sort of 
homicidal fable demands the stiletto of sat- 
ire—the very weapon flourished by Italian 
director Pietro Germi in his brilliant "60s 


comedies Divorce Italian Style and Seduced 
a 























STEPHEN KING'S THE STAND: 
FOR THE FIRST TIME COMPLETE AND UNCUT 


| BARRER You may take the original, uncut edition | AG i 






of Stephen King’s classic, The Stand, 
in your choice of any 4: 


3 books for $1 each 
plus any 4th at $4.99 


No obligation to buy any more books. | 
The best of Stephen King just got] | 
STEPHEN KING better, Here, for the first time ever, is } 


King's uncut, original version of his great- | | + | 

FORTHE FIRST TIME COMPLETE & UNCUT est horror novel, The Stand—with 350 GORE 

more pages, a new beginning and end- t 

ing, more characters, deeper characteri- 

zation, more action and, of course, 

more thrills. If you've already read The 

Stand, you read the one cut to fit earlier 

production demands. Of the new edi- 

tion, King says, “I have returned to this 

story those things which I dropped even 

though they pleased me” The result is a 

thicker, richer, more entertaining ver- 

377 sion of one of the best horror novels 
Pub. price $12.95 ever written. 

In The Stand, a deadly virus escapes 

Pub. price #24. from a secret government lab, killing 99 

percent of the world’s population. Left 


a’, 

DEV ({S are The Dark Man, who personifies Evil, an old woman, who personi- 

fies Good, and a random group of oddballs, innocents, seers and 

| | ordinary people. As Good and Evil move into an epic confrontation, 

Dis ofS the survivors know they must eliminate The Dark Man before he elimi 
nates them. The brand-new ending will take your breath away. 
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Pub. price $25 
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All Mv Best Friends 












407 636 2 
Pub. price $17.95 Pub. price $19.95 Pub. price $19.95 
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1 
Pub. price $19.95 
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Pub. price $19.95 Pub. price $18.95 
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Pub. price $22.95 





104 051 
Pub. price $21.95 Pub. price $18.95 





419 559 028 149 570 550 
Pub. price $16.95 Pub. price $22.95 Pub. price $17.95 Pub. price $21.95 Pub. price $21.95 Pub. price $16.95 
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505 632 301 2 
Pub. price $29.95 Pub. price $22.50 Price $17.95 Pub. price $24.95 
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Pub. price $17.50 


Facts About Membership. Membership in BookoftheMonth [= 
Club begins with your choice of 4 of today’s best books—3 for $1 | Please enroll me as a member lndicase Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. A188-4-4 


cach and a 4th at $4.99—plus shipping and handling charges, of Book-of-the-Month Club bynumber P.O. Box 8803, Camp Hill, PA 17011-8803 


and send me the 4 books I've the 3 books you 
with no obligation to buy another book. As a member you will listed at right. Bill me: $7.99 ,wantat $! each: 

receive the BookoftheMonth Club News* 15 times a year (about | (3 books at $1 each and the 4th 

every 3‘ weeks). Every issue reviews a Selection and more than | book at $4.99), plus shipping Name. - 0-92 


15) other books that are carefully chosen by our editors. If you | and handling charges. I under (Please print plainly 





want the Selection, do nothing, It will be shipped to you auto stand that I am not required 
matically. If you want one or more other books —or no book at all to buy another book. However, 
—indicate your decision on the Reply Form and return it by the : I oe not bought yo sod 
specified date. Return Privilege: If the News is delayed and you 200K In any six-month perioc City 
: you may cancel my member 
receive the Selection without having had 10 days to notify us, you 
, ship. A shipping and han ith cb 
may return it for credit. Cancellations: You may cancel membership th choice 


i] h ided to each ¢ ey. 
at any time by notifying Book-ofthe-Month Club, We may cancel | sbipeae e a ee 21.9 Prices generally higher in Canada. All orders are subject io approval 
your membership if you elect not to buy at least one book in any nie [ Pe ae Par * = oa . 
six-month period | ¢ en BOC YK-C EF I HE-MON | H Cl JUB® 
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THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 


he Lifestyle Resource gives you the facts necessary to make an informed purchase. Your 
satisfaction is our primary concern. If your purchase doesn't meet your expectations, return 
it in original condition within 30-days for prompt refund. 


TAKE YOUR CONTACTS FOR A SPIN 








*Microprocessor for optienum 
Cleaning effectweness 


*High impact ABS my 


plastic casing. ~ 
“Uses 2 AA battenes 


fo, travet 


*High torque motor 
produces 300 cyciesimunute 


CAB DRIVERS' SECRET 
New York City 
cab driver 
ie! tipped us off about 
the Wooden Bead 
Seat’s “mystical” 
massaging action. It 
enables you to sit 
7 for long periods of 
time without dis- 
wa comfort or fatigue 
whether you're at a 
desk or in traffic. It works like modern-day 
acupressure, gently massaging your back and 
legs, stimulating tired muscles and improving 
circulation. It creates a “zone of comfort” 
between you and the seat, allowing air to cir- 
culate so you stay cool in summer and warm 
in winter. The Wooden Bead Seat has health 
benefits, too. It’s recommended by chiroprac- 
tors because it supports the lower back 
and helps improve posture. The 
smooth lacquered wood beads are 
handstrung with flexible, heavy- 
duty nylon cord. Our Wooden 
Bead Seat will keep you 
comfortable all year 
long. $29.95 #2690. 
Share the comfort 
two for $49.95 #2700. 
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C ontact lenses—so convenient to wear...so inconvenient to clean! The FDA found the risk of 
eye damage to be significantly reduced by proper lens care. The Clensatron™, developed- 
specifically to minimize problems of lens care, is clinically proven to offer con- 

tact lens wearers an alternative to the traditional, “finger- 

rubbing” method which can easily scratch or tear lenses. 
Revolving at a rate of 300 cycles per minute, it thoroughly 
scrubs both sides of both lenses in just two minutes, 
removing protein deposits and other contaminants that 
may damage your eyes. The New York Times recently 
reported that extended-wear lenses should also be removed 
and cleaned on a daily 
basis in order to pre- 
vent infection. Works 
with hard, soft and gas per- 
meable lenses. Compact 
enough for 
Clensatron uses two AA batteries. AC adaptor included; 
UL listed. Manufacturer's 1-yr. warranty. $59.95 #2680. 
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ALLERGY AND COLD BUSTER 
he Viralizer System is 
derived from a concept 

pioneered at the Pasteur 

Institute in Paris. This scien- 

tific breakthrough offers relief 

from cold, hay fever, sinus and 
allergy symptoms. Viralizer 
attacks Rhinovirus (cause of 
the common cold) by delivering 

a gentle controlled heat to the 

nose and throat while dispens- = a 

ing over-the-counter, medicated 

sprays: an analgesic, anti-bacterial spray and a 

decongestant spray. The doctor-recommended 

Viralizer produces effective relief in minutes, 

without pills. Clinical tests prove this system 

90% effective in treating symptoms of upper 

respiratory infection. Safe for children and 

adults. Comes with a 3-pack refill of 

ViraSprays. $39.95 #1691. 











800-872-5200 





@ DEPT. TIMDT40; 921 EASTWIND DR. SUITE 114: WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 


TO ORDER BY MAIL: 


«Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item 
Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
«For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 





Canadian residents we cannot accept mail orders, = =| 
please call (614) 794-2662 = 
Shipping Charge Covers UPS, handling and insur- 


ance for guaranteed delivery. UPS Second Day pun oavAln 


CREDIT CARD ORDERS ~CALL TOLL FREE 








and Abandoned. But what played in Sicily 
for Germi doesn’t work in Tacoma, Wash., 
for Lawrence Kasdan. This crime does not 
spring from the polluted mores of a medi- 
eval society; it is the private whim of an ex- 
asperated woman. J Love You to Death 
lacks the precision, ferocity and guts need- 
ed for black farce. It has the American fail- 
ing: it just wants to be loved. 

The tony cast members are made to 
play against their strengths. Kline buckles 
under the burden of an Italian accent not 
heard since the passing of Chico Marx. Ull- 
man tamps down her TV exuberance and 
meekly disappears into the black hole of 
her role. Joan Plowright, a grande dame of 
English theater, plays a Yugoslav granny, 
and loses. William Hurt, as a dim doper 
hired to kill Joey, works beyond his range 
and beneath his gifts. The same may be said 
of Kasdan. The director of Body Heat and 
The Big Chill now wastes his time on the 
movie equivalent of a summer-stock trifle. 
Joey could tell him that sins of this magni- 
tude ought to be confessed in private, not 
released to 1,075 theaters. —R.C. 


Cleaning Up 


Directed and Written 
by Coline Serreau 





orget the awful American title that de- 

faces this effervescent French comedy. 
Mama, There’s a Man in Your Bed suggests 
the species of snickering sex farce that runs 
forever in Parisian and West End theaters, 
Coline Serreau originally named the film 
after her two star-crossed lovers: Romuald 
and Juliette. That title is simply fine. 

The plot is complexity itself. Romuald 
(Daniel Auteuil) runs a yogurt company. 
He is having an affair with his secretary. 
His wife is having an affair with his assis- 
tant. The assistant botches a vat of yogurt, 
triggering a rash of food poisoning. Two 
other colleagues of Romuald’s frame their 
boss on an insider-trading charge, and 
soon Romuald is fired. If only he would 
listen to Juliette (Firmine Richard), the 
office cleaning woman, who has been 
uncovering scraps of the conspiracy while 
maintaining the bluff invisibility of the ser- 
vant class. And if Romuald listens to this 
black Cassandra, he may see that she has 
more to offer than a plan to reclaim his job. 

One of the pleasures Romuald and Juli- 
ette offers is this seductively devious plot: a 
doomsday version of everybody's office 
politics. Serreau also nicely blends corpo- 
rate intrigue with romantic camaraderie. 
By film’s end any skeptic will believe that 
natural combatants—rich and poor, white 
and black, man and woman—can be made 
gracious allies. It takes just a little goodwill 
and a very good film. — RC. 











available for additional $7.50 per order. 

Up to $20....$ 3.95 $50.01 to $60 $....7.95 ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE R 

$20.01 to $30...$ 495 $60.0! to $70 $....8.95 Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt. 
$30.01 to $40....$ 595 $70.01 to $100 $...10.95 Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment. 
$40.01 to $50....$ 6.95 Over $100 $12.95 «No risk 30-day return privilege. 
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The extra room 
1S what 
you make tt. 





It's a living room, a meeting room, 





a work room, or a playroom. 


At Marriott Suites, you get everything youd expect from Marriott. Like friendly and efficient 
service, a restaurant and lounge, pool and health club. And you earn 


Marriott Honored Guest Awards. S 5 
You also get something rather unexpected. An extra room that can 


be used in any number of ways. Washington Dulles 
With Marriott Suites, you're only confined by your imagination. Corporate Rate 


Marriott Suites 


The Marriott of Suite Hotels. 


Alexandria, VA * Atlanta Midtown + Adanta Perimeter + Bethesda, MD * Chicago Downers Grove * Chicago Elk Grove (Fall 90) * Chicago O'Hare 
Costa Mesa, CA * Dallas (Jan., '91) * Deerfield, IL (May) + Newport Beach, CA * San Diego * Scottsdale, AZ * Washington Dulles * Wilmington, DE. 
Corporate Rates range from $99-$149 depending on location. Lower weekend rates available. 

For reservations, call your travel professional or 1-800-622-SUITE. 


SAL rates subpect to change © 1990 Maron Suites 
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WE DIDN'T INVENT 
THE WORD SATISFACTION. 


At SHERATONS OF FLORIDA 
We SIMPLY DEFINED IT. 
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Sher-a-ton Club : 

In-ter-nat-ion-al. ¥ 

(1) It’s the most ® 

rewarding worldwide z 

frequent guest pro- " 

gram, with more ways ; 

to recognize you as a z 

special guest. (2) We ; 

upgrade your room Q 

whenever possible. e 

(3) Aguaranteed4p.m. 

checkout. (4) The g 

more times you Stay, = 

the more points you z 

earn towards unlimited - 

Sat-is-fact-ion. (1) At free travel and high quality 5 
ITT Sheratons throughout Florida, it merchandise. 5 
means acommitmentto making sure Call 800-325-3535. (1) Sheratons . 
all of your business needs are satis- ~~ all over Florida : 
fied. (2) To be friendly. Responsive. have defined & 
(3) To anticipate even the littlest satisfaction. 5 
things. (4) And above all, to surround (2) Call our 5 
you with a spirit of service and a toll free é 
sense of well-being, unlike anything number for é 
you've ever experienced. reservations > 
Choice-s. (1) No one else accomo- and informa- 2 
dates the business traveler in more tion. (3) Or call your travel agent. ¢ 
ways than Sheraton. (2) Sheraton (4) And experience Sheraton : 
Hotels offer youa complete selection __ satisfaction for yourself in these and Z 
of exceptional services and fine other fine Sheratons. 2 
amenities. (3) Sheraton Inns are Z 
conveniently located and provide a . 
full range of services in a comfortable 
yet less formal setting. (4) Sheraton eis 
Resorts let you conduct business £S} . 
while enjoying a variety of vacation Leola a 
activities within a luxurious environ- 9 
ment. (5) Sheraton All-Suites feature ITT Sheraton 5 
a more spacious atmosphere for — TEL Oomwipnptk i 
added comfort. § 
© 1990 ITT Sheraton Corporation g 
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Sheratons 
of Florida. 


Bal Harbour/Miami 
Sheraton Bal Harbour 
Boca Raton: 
Sheraton of Boca Raton 
Hotel 
Clearwater Beach 
Sheraton Sand Key Resort 
Ft, Lauderdale: 
Sheraton Bonaventure 
Resort and Spa 
Sheraton Design Center at 
Ft. Lauderdale Airport 
Sheraton Yankee Trader 
Beach Resort 
Ft. Myers: 
Sheraton Harbor Place 
Fc, Walton Beach: 
Sheraton Coronado Beach 
Homosassa Springs: 
Sheraton Inn Homosassa 
Springs 

Key Biscayne/Miami 
Sheraton Royal Biscayne 
Beach Resort 

Key Largo: 

Sheraton Key Largo Resort 
Lakeland: 

Sheraton Inn & Conference 
Center 

Miami: 

Sheraton Brickell Point 
Miami on Biscayne Bay 
Sheraton River House Hotel 
at Miami Airport 

Orlando 

Sheraton Orlando Airport 
Hotel 

Sheraton Orlando North 
Hotel 

Sheraton Plaza Hotel at the 
Florida Mall 

Sheraton University Inn 
Orlando 

Sheraton World Resort 
Palm Coast: 

Sheraton Palm Coast 
Resort 

Palm Beach Gardens: 
PGA Sheraton Resort 
Stuart/Jensen Beach: 
Sheraton Beach on 
Hutchinson Island 

Tampa 

Sheraton Grand Hotel 
Tampa 

Sheraton Inn Tampa at the 
State Fairgrounds 

West Palm Beach: 
Sheraton Ocean Inn 
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IF THIS IS THE FIRST AD WHERE YOU'VE ACTUALLY READ THE FINE PRINT, WATCH “THE CONSUMER SURVIVAL SPECIAL” WITH DAVID HOROWITZ, ON APRIL 23 
FROM 8-11 P.M. EASTERN ON CNBC. ANDFIND OUT WHAT YOU VE BEEN MISSING © 1990 CNBC. THE CONSUMER NEWS & BUSINESS CHANNEL. ONLY ONCABLE. 
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Author-auteur: Sturges 
@ directs Veronica Lake and 

Joel McCrea in Sullivan’s 

Chi ldren Travels; movie cynic: Hecht 

They Made the Pictures Talk 

When possibilities BEN HECHT: THE MAN BEHIND THE LEGEND by William MacAdams 

are as endless as Scribner's; 366 pages; $24.95 

a child's imagination. MADCAP: THE LIFE OF PRESTON STURGES by Donald Spoto 


Little, Brown; 301 pages; $19.95 





= | Twentieth Century, His Girl Friday), but nei- 
Oy RICHARD CORLISS | ther MacAdams nor any other scholar can 
B: Hecht was lounging between ca- | isolate Hecht’s contribution to each of them. 
reers—he had written seven novels and | Only this can be said with assurance: Ben 
two Broadway plays and was now dead | Hecht didnot work on Citizen Kane, Dumbo 
broke—when in 1926 he receivedatelegram | or Reefer Madness. 
from his pal Herman J. Mankiewicz, then a MacAdams doesn’t come close to mak- 
Hollywood scriptwriter. “Will you accept | inghiscase for Hecht as “the most influential 
three hundred per week to work for Para- | writer in the history of American movies.” 
mount Pictures?” the wire read. “The three | The racy dialect and hard-eyed urban fables 
hundred is peanuts. Millions are to be | associated with Hecht were in Hollywood's 
grabbed out here and your only competition | vocabulary virtually from the onslaught of 
is idiots.” Then a mock-wily P.S.: “Don’t let | sound in 1927. But MacAdams brings gusto 
this get around.” to tales of Hecht’s early days as a ruthless re- 
It got around—the news that Hollywood | porter and tohislater, angry crusade as a pio- 
needed somebody to write the words for | neer Zionist. MacAdams also has a great 
talking pictures. And it stayed around—the | source: Hecht’s brio-filled 1954 autobiogra- 
contempt for self and cinema that Man- | phy, A Child of the Century. 
kiewicz’s cable winks at. How could one be Sturges should have written Hecht’s bi- 
paid so much to have one’s literature ground | ography; he loved brash charlatans and 
into pulp by the coarse merchants who ran | made comic art of their deceptions. Hecht 
the movies? In the "30s and ’40s a fewscreen- | should have written Sturges’; he would have 
writers, pre-eminently Preston Sturges, | wrung high irony from the story of a galli- 
seized the means of production and became | vanting rich boy who grew up to be the top 
their own directors. The rest mostly com- | writer-director in pictures. And one of the 
plained about their six-figure serfdom, partly | blithest. “All I do is wave a little wand a lit- 
because they were so good at it. “It is as diffi- | tle,” purred the orchestra conductor in 





cult to make a toilet seat as a castle window,” | Sturges’ Unfaithfully Yours, “and out comes 
Hecht wrote in 1962, “even if the view is | the music.” For five glorious years, 1940-44, 
different.” Sturges waved his wand and out came words 
LOOK FOR THIS SPECIAL Hecht was not just a cog in America’s | and pictures. Nothing but Hollywood’s most 
SPRING 1990 ISSUE OF great art industry. He was aone-mancottage | distinctive satires: The Lady Eve, The Palm 
industry, occasionally directing his own | Beach Story, The Miracle of Morgan’s Creek. 
t P| - scripts but more often writing and rewriting | So rent the movies, Don’t read the book. 
for hire. The filmography in William Mac- Sturges’ mother was a much-married dil- 
ON SALE MAY 7. Adams’ brisk biography of Hecht lists 143 | ettante who befriended Theda Bara, Aleis- 


ees movie projects, on 77 of which he got no | ter Crowley and Isadora Duncan. While 
screen credit. The list includes many of Hol- | working for his mother’s cosmetics firm, 
M.. Sole Advertising Sponsor lywood’s sassiest entertainments (Scarface, | Preston invented a kissproof lipstick. His life 
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THE SWEEPSTAKES FOR PEOPLE WHO 
|AREN'T PLAYING WITHA FULL DECK. 


Cut this page out of this maga- 
zine (See Exhibit A) and take it 

| into your nearby Stanley Tools 

| retailer Be sure to cut out the entire 

| page orelse your entry becomes Ex.A 








| invalid. (You know rules, everything 

| has to be just so.) 

| C) Match the symbol below (Exhibit 
| £4. B) with the Better By Design sym- 
| bol on display in the store. (For exam- 

| ple, if the symbol is a saw, see if the 
saw you see is also seen in store. See? 
If it is, then go to Step 3.) 

Ex.B Thisis the Match and Win symbol. 








| D Get out the blueprints, call the 

| J carpenter, order the deck 

| furniture and break out the bubbly 

| (See Exhibit C} because you have 

| just won. The grand prize is the 

| “Ultimate Backyard” in the Stanley 

| Tools Better By Design Sweepstakes. 
Just imagine how your life will 

| change after winning the ultimate 

| backyard including $5,000 in cash, 
$5,000 worth of Weyerhaeuser 
LifeWood” »% 9 \ o pressure 

treated lumber \ and / 2 


Ex.C YZ 





$1,000 worth of Stanley tools. Plus, LifeWood Lumber- it’s guaranteed— 

there are over 3,000 additional prizes, | (the wood, that is).So don’t waste 

as well asa “Second Chance’ draw- | another minute wondering if you're 

ing you can enter right at the store. a winner Head right down to your 
Once again, all you have todois | Stanley Tools retailer and find out 

| match the tool symbol in ExhibitB —_| forsure.Do it today. You just might 

| with the one on display in yourpar- | find the deck stacked in your favor 

| ticipating Stanley retailer And if luck 

| ison your side, you'll soon be mea- 

| suring, sawing, hammering and sand- 

| ing $5,000 worth of Weyerhaeuser 

| 

| 

| 














STANLEY TOOLS “BETTER BY DESIGN” 
SWEEPSTAKES OFFICIAL RULES. 


HERE’S HOW TO ENTER: 


“Match and Win” 


1. Compare the Stanley Tools “Better By Design/Match And Win" symbol found in Stanley Tools 
advertisements in national magazines to the symbols on the Stanley Tools “Better By Design” 
Sweepstakes displays at participating retail stores. If your symbol is exactly the same as one of the 
symbols on the retail display, you win the pnze assigned to that symbol (pending verification — 
see next paragraph). 2. If you are a winner — claim your prize by sending in the onginal magazine 
page, containing the winning symbol, with your signature on it; and your name, address, and tele 

number on a separate paper, via certified or registered mail (return receipt requested) for 
verification to: Stanley Tools “Better By Design/Match and Win” Headquarters, P.O. Box 4900. 
Dept. F, Fenton, MO 63099. 

“2nd Chance Sweepstakes” 

1. Any unclaimed “Match and Win" prizes will be awarded in a random drawing to be conducted 
on, or about, September 15, 1990 by tz Motivation Company, the independent judging organi- 
zation for this lo ae 2 Fill out the “2nd Chance Sweepstakes” entry form found at the Stanley 
Tools "Better By Design” Sweepstakes display at your nine retail store; or hand print 
your name, address, and telephone number on ap! "x5" piece of paper along with the words 
STANLEY TOOLS BETTER BY DESIGN. Computer gencrated or facsimile entries will not be 
eligible. 3. Mail the entry form in an envelope to the Stanley Tools “Better By Design/2nd Chance 
Sweepstakes” Headquarters, P.O. Box 4900, Dept. G, Fenton, MO 63099. Each entry must be 
mailed separately. ENTER AS OFTEN AS YOU WISH. 


OFFICIAL RULES: NO PURCHASE REQUIRED. 
“Match and Win” 


1. Levels and number of prizes to be awarded are as follows 
GRAND PRIZE {1} includes all of the following: $5000 (cash); $5000 of Weyerhacuser LifeWood ® 
Pressure-Treated Lumber’ and $1000 of Stanley tools. (Total Retail Value: ximately 

$11,000.) IST PRIZE {4} includes all of the following: $2000 (cash), $3000. thacuser Life- 
Wood® Lumber’ ; and $500 of Stanley tools. (Total Retail Value: approximately $5,500 each.) 2ND 
PRIZE (5) includes all of the following: $2000 of hacuser LiteWood ® Lumber*, and $150 of 
Stanley tools {Total Retail Value ximately $2, 150.each.) 3RD PRIZE (1000) includes the fol- 
lowing: | Stanley Cordless Drill & Driver (Total Retail Value: eqprenimanaly 37 e0ee | 4TH 

PRIZE (2000) includes the following: | Stanley Project Planner LANDSCAPE DESIGNER ™ Kit. 
{Total Retail Value: aj maar 14 each.) * Shipping and handling charges will be included 

in retail value of lumber. 2. “Match and aoe must be claim Ai 31,1990 to be 
awarded |Winners’ postage will be reimbi by Stanley Tools “Better By Be’ Head 








ters}. No responsibility is assumed for lost, stolen, misdirected or late mat ‘ocopied or 
mechanically reproduced winning symbol submissions are permitted, 3. Odds of winning the 
“Match and Win" phase of the promotion are: 

Prize Level Total Number of Prizes Odds 
Grand Prize 1 8,000,000; 1 
Ist Prize 4 2,000,000: 1 
2nd Prize 5 1,600,000: 1 
3rd Prize 1000 8,000:1 
4th Prize 2000 4,000:1 
Total 3010 2,658:1 


4.Game materials are subject to verification by Maritz Motivation Company, the independent 
pce arm age eo for this am, and are null and void if forged, reproduced, altered, not 
legitimately obtained, mutilated, incomplete, or if game materials contain printing, typographi 

mechanical or other errors or are tampered with in any way. Lieiety for an irregular cm 
piece is limited to replacement with a new game picce. 5, Only the num! r of prizes listed will be 
awarded. — itis intended that the number of winning comer aocoree will be the 
same as the number of prizes listed above; if for any reason, such as a printing error, the number of 
wi symbols received for any one of the prize levels is greater than the number of prizes listed 
for that level, those prizes will be awarded in a random drawing from among all winning pieces 
received for that level. 6. All entries are subject to verification of eligibility by the judges, whose 
decisions on all matters relating to this offering will be final 

“2nd Chance Sweepstakes” 
LAll “2nd Chance Sweepstakes” entries must be received no Later than August 31,1990. No 
—— is assumed for lost, stolen, misdirected or late mail. No photocopied or mechani- 
cally reproduced entries are permitted. Incomplete entry forms will be disqual ified. 2. Odds 
depend on number of qualified entries received and unclaimed prizes remaining from “Match 
and Win" Sweepstakes. 3. Prizes must be claimed within 30 days of notification of winning by the 
judging organization. 4, All prizewinners will be notified by mail 
Prizes 


1. Winners of Weyerhaeuser LiteWood® Lumber must designate a delivery point within 30 days 
after notification of winning, and, must sce to accept delivery within 9 months. (Retail value af 
Jumber quoted will include shipping and handling,} 2. Cash portion of Grand, First, and Second 
Prizes will be delivered to award winners within 30 days after delivery of the lumber. 3. Delivery of 
prizes will be made to points in the United States only. 4. Oni ent ize per household. 5. Prizes 
are nontransferrable. No substitutions or cash equivalents allowed except as stipulated in the rules. 
6. Unclaimed prizes or prizes retumed as undeliverable will be awarded to altemate winners. 

7. All prizes will be awarded. 8. Taxes on prizes are the sole responsibility of prizewinners, 


General 


1. Void in Puerto Rico and where prohibited by law. 2. This sweepstakes is open to residents of the 
US,, 18 years or older at the time ad me leg 3. All entries become the exclusive prop 
erty of Stanley Tools. 4. Employees ot The Stanley Works, Weyerhacuser Company {including 
Weyerhaeuser contractors}, Maritz Inc. and their respective affiliates, subsidianes, advertising and 
otion agencies and pnnters and the immediate families or those who live in the same house- 
old of each are not eligible. 5. To receive complete rules, a facsimile of the winning symbols store 
display,a pocgeies entry form, or a “Match And Win” symbol to play while supplies last 
senda self-addressed stamped envelope specifying the items requested to the Stanley Tools 
“Better By Design” Sweepstakes Participation Headquarters, P.O. Box 4900, Dept. H, Fenton, MO 
63099.(WA residents need not include return postage. }Only one “Match And Win’ symbol to 
play or “2nd Chance Sweepstakes’ entry form will be allowed per request. Requests must be 
received by June 30, 1990.6. All federal, state, and local laws aly regulations appl 7. Neither The 
Stanley Works, Weyerhacuser Company, Manitz Inc. nor their affilitates or su diaries shall have 
any responsibility or liability for loss or damage occurring in the course of construction or as a 
result af defects in the design or workmanship of projects built with products awarded in connec- 
thon with this promotion. 8. Winners will be required to execute an Affidavit of Eligibility and 
Liability/Publicity Release within fifteen {15} days of notification of winning, In the event of non- 
compliance with this time period, alternative winners will be selected. 9. By acceptance of a prize, 
a winner consents to the use of their name and/or of their likeness, that of appropriate family 
members, and the outdoor project, during and after construction, for promotional or advertising 
urposes without additional compensation. 10. A list of major prizewinners is available after Sep 
tember 30, 1990 by sending a separate, self-addressed stamped envelope before October 31, 1990 
to: Stanley Tools “Better By Design” Sweepstakes Winners, P.O. Box 4900, Dept., Fenton, MO 
63099 (WA residents need not include return postage.) 11 This program is sponsored by Stanley 
Tools, 600 Myrtle St., New Britain, CT 06050, 


Cis © 1990 Stanley Tools, Division of The Stanley Works helps you do things right. 


And it always comes back 


for more. Job after job 
afterjob. The Mylar® 


coated, laser tested, 


by which all 
others are 


measured. 


+ of the POWERLOCK® Tape Rule case is a registered trademark of’ The Stanley Works. © 1989 Stanley Toots, Division of The Staniey Works 





A day of hope. 
A night of laughter, 
music and celebration. 


PF. 


TIME WARNER 


Presents 





THE EARTH DAY srEcIAL 


A world event. A world of stars. A world at stake. 


Scheduled to appear: 
Candice Bergen 
James Brolin 

Bugs Bunny 

Chevy pe 

Bill Cosby 

Kevin Cosmer 


Ted Danson Magic Johnson Harold Ramis 
Geena Davis Quincy Jones Martin Short 
Danny DeVito Michael Keaton Meryl Streep 
Michael Douglas Christopher Lloyd Barbra Streisand 
Jane Fonda Bette Midler Robin Williams 
Neil Patrick Harris Dennis Miller 

Dustin Hoffman Rhea Perlman 


The casts of: 

Cheers 

The Cosby Show 

The Golden Girls 
Married.. With Children 
and more. 








© Sunday, April 22, 9-11PM/8-10 Central 





Heavenly 
Dreams 


This Romanesque church is on 
the route to Compostela which 
literally means “Field of Stars.” 


Pilgrims have used these stars to 
help guide them to the tomb of 
the apostle St. James at Santiago 
de Compostela. Beginning in 
the 9th century, this remote 
corner of Galicia has been 
transformed into a place of 
pilgrimage for tens of thousands 
from all over the world. 


You can follow the stars as the 
Pilgrims did and discover the 
true spirituality of Spain. Rich 
in historic, cultural and artistic 
treasures with a people friendly 
and generous. Its cuisine is varied 
from one region to the next and 
will no doubt leave you with an 


unforgettable experience. 


Stay at one of Spain’s unique 
“Paradores” and become part of 
Spain’s magnificent history... 
first class accommodations in 
buildings of artistic or historical 
significance. Visitors have an 
opportunity to live in Spain’s 
historic past while enjoying all 
the comforts of today. 


Spain...T >am Never Ends 


CSphNA, 


Everything Under the Sun 
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was as eccentric as his films. How does Don- 
ald Spoto make it read like forced labor? 
Some biographies, the good ones, offer a viv- 
id picture of the artist’s life. Others, like 
Spoto’s, remind you of the biographer’s 
trudge through library morgues and dead- 
end interviews. Sturges’ film world was so 
open to American experience that even a 
bartender, asked for a special concoction, 
could exclaim, “Sir, you rouse the artist in 
me!” In Spoto, Sturges hardly rouses the 
pedant. Fact is, though, Hollywood fre- 
quently roused the artist in its cynical convoy 
of screenwriters. 

P.S.: Don’t let this get around. ca 


Settling Old 
Scores, Again 


JUSTICE, NOT VENGEANCE 
by Simon Wiesenthal 
Grove Weidenfeld 

372 pages; $22.50 


hen Simon Wiesenthal wrote his 

memoirs more than 20 years ago, 
with considerable help from Joseph 
Wechsberg of the New Yorker, he had a 
highly dramatic story to tell: how he had 
emerged from an Austrian concentration 
camp in 1945 and devoted the rest of his life 
to catching Nazi criminals; how he had 
helped to hunt down some, like Adolf Eich- 
mann; and how others still remained, as he 
titled his book, The Murderers Among Us. 

At 80, Wiesenthal decided to tell his 
story all over again. Though presented as a 
new book, some of its narratives remain al- 
most exactly the same— Wiesenthal’s pur- 
suit of the police officer who arrested 
Anne Frank, for example. Others needed 
updating. In The Murderers Among Us, 
Wiesenthal located Treblinka Comman- 
dant Franz Stangl working at a Volks- 
wagen plant in Sao Paulo; shortly after 
Wiesenthal’s book appeared, Stang! was 
arrested and sent to prison. On the other 
hand, Auschwitz doctor Josef Mengele, 
whom Wiesenthal had described as hiding 
in Paraguay, was subsequently found to 
have drowned in Brazil (though Wie- 
senthal continues to suspect that he is still 
alive). 

Wiesenthal’s new editorial collabora- 
tors do not serve his purposes well. Instead 
of benefiting from Wechsberg’s competent 
prose, this new autobiography has been 
translated from the German by Ewald 
Osers, and it is studded with Anglicisms 
like lorries, plimsolls, doing a bunk and 
getting the stick. And though the publish- 
ers exaggeratedly claim that Wiesenthal 
“engineered” the Eichmann capture, Wie- 
senthal himself says only that his effort to 

prevent Eichmann’s wife from having 











Eichmann declared legally dead “was 
probably my most important contribution 
to the Eichmann case,” 

While The Murderers Among Us had a 
clear thesis, coolly pursued, Wiesenthal’s 
new memoir rambles through whole chap- 
ters on such marginal topics as whether 
Hitler had syphilis. And like some other 
memoirists in their 80s, Wiesenthal has 
lots of scores that he wants to settle. He is 
angry not only at all the ex-Nazis and all 
the authorities who have sheltered them in 
Germany, Austria, Latin America and the 
Middle East but also at the U.S. for re- 
cruiting killers like Klaus Barbie for cold 
war intelligence, and at the Soviets for all 
their political crimes (it was at their hands 
that Wiesenthal’s father died). 

Wiesenthal also criticizes Israeli secret- 
service chief Isser Harel, whose memoirs 
did not mention Wiesenthal’s contribu- 
tions to the capture of Eichmann. (The sto- 
ry of that raid is vividly told in a new mem- 
oir by the actual capturer, Eichmann in My 
Hands, by Peter Z. Malkin and Harry 
Stein, to be published in May by Warner 
Books.) Other Wiesenthal targets include 
former Austrian Chancellor Bruno 
Kreisky, a Jewish Socialist, for including 
four ex-Nazis in his first Cabinet, and Elie 
Wiesel, for not including a Gypsy on the 
U.S. Holocaust Memorial Council. 

There is clearly a lot to be angry about, 


Nazi hunter Simon Wiesenthal 





Clearly a lot to be angry about. 


but it is a little odd for Wiesenthal to 
title his rancorous book Justice, Not 
Vengeance. One can argue that vengeance 
is a private reprisal, whereas justice comes 
from an impartial authority, but the 
two seem very tightly (and understand- 
ably) intertwined in the mind of Simon 
Wiesenthal. — By Otto Friedrich 





Confucius Says 


PACIFIC DESTINY: INSIDE ASIA TODAY 
by Robert Elegant 
Crown; 533 pages; $24.95 





sociopolitical primer on Asia may 

seem anachronistic when the world is 
entranced by the promise of a democra- 
tized Central Europe. But Robert Ele- 
gant’s anecdote-encrusted new book is a 
reminder that the West, rejuvenated 
though it may be by freedom, still faces its 
major challenge in the aggressive econo- 
mies of Asia. Culled from the author's 
more than two decades as a correspondent 
for Newsweek and the Los Angeles Times, 
Pacific Destiny is a cautionary travelogue 
that weaves expertise with exotica to ana- 
lyze why the unquestioned superiority of 
the West—and the U.S, in particular—is 
passing. 

The preachings of the liberal West, El- 
egant argues, are undermined by the effec- 
tiveness of authoritarian Neo-Confucian- 
ism from Seoul to Tokyo to Taipei, from 
Beijing to Bangkok to Kuala Lumpur. Ja- 
pan’s energy comes from a disciplined ad- 
herence to the hierarchical loyalties de- 
manded by the ancient philosophy. In 
Singapore, Lee Kuan Yew reigns as a be- 
nevolent but stern patriarch. South Korea 
prospers because of —not in spite of—Park 
Chung Hee, the dictator who laid the foun- 
dations for his country’s phenomenal eco- 
nomic expansion. Though Elegant does 
not quite make the argument, the Con- 
fucian ethic, with its emphasis on obedi- 
ence, can justify the Tiananmen crack- 
down. Deng Xiaoping is said to have mod- 
eled China’s reforms on Park’s repressive 
yet ultimately fruitful policies. 

Elegant, who draws on the tradition of 
the John Gunther series that included Jn- 
side Europe Today, is tirelessly entertain- 
ing. His recollection of Indonesia under 
the demagogic strongman Sukarno casts 
history as comedy. His chapter on Austra- 
lia is a lesson on how charm, wit and isola- 
tionism cannot save a country from the 
effects of economic lassitude. Neverthe- 
less, the book is flawed by a few of the au- 
thor’s quirks. He tries to imbue various 
transliterations of China’s capital with 
poetry, alternating “Peking” (for the cita- 
del redolent with the imperial past) with 
“Beijing” (for the colorless communist 
metropolis). It is an unnecessarily roman- 
tic subtlety made more confusing by Ele- 
gant’s use of idiosyncratic spellings of 
Chinese names. He also provides one 
questionable historical interpretation of a 
17th century border treaty between Mos- 
cow and Beijing. But these are quibbles. 
Those who wish to divine the shape of the 
future will do well to look to Asia and into 
Pacific Destiny. — By Howard G. Chua-Eoan 
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When People Talk About Reaching The Summit, 
They Talk About 
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A Real “Vision Thing” 





Early detection will enable the President to control his glaucoma 


ne of the best fringe benefits of 

being President is getting regular 
and thorough medical examinations. 
In George Bush’s case, it could prove 
to be an eye saver. The White House 
announced last week that his latest 
checkup had revealed a budding case 
of glaucoma in his left eye, a disease 
that can be controlled if caught early, 
but can otherwise lead to blindness. 
Bush thus joins some 2.5 million other 
Americans who suffer from this com- 
mon problem, and his case under- 
scores the value of discovering glauco- 
ma before serious damage is done. 

The President immediately began 
taking eyedrops to relieve his condi- 
tion, and will continue to take them or 
some other kind of medication twice daily 
for the rest of his life. At 65, he has not lost 
any vision, and he is unlikely to have a seri- 
ous loss of sight in the future. “I haven't 
felt a thing, felt it at all,” said Bush, who 
was wearing sunglasses as he emerged 
from the checkup. The President, who 
passed all his other tests smartly, claimed 
that he felt “like a spring colt.” 

Glaucoma occurs with increasing fre- 
quency in people over the age of 40, affect- 
ing 9% of those 70 or older. It is most com- 
mon in blacks and those with a family 








history of the disorder, Of the three main 
types of the disease, Bush has by far the 
most common. His open-angle glaucoma 
can be treated painlessly and effectively, if 
found early enough. The more severe 
acute closed-angle glaucoma, on the other 
hand, causes sharp pain and visual impair- 
ment and requires prompt laser surgery. 
The third type, which blinded Ray Charles 
and Stevie Wonder, occurs at birth or soon 
thereafter. 


All forms result from accumulation of | 


aqueous humor, a fluid that is generated be- 
hind the lens and then flows to the front of 








the eye, bringing nourishment and washing 
away waste products. In a normal eye, the 
humor drains as it is produced, maintaining 
a constant ebb and flow. But in those with 
glaucoma, the drainage canals are somehow 
blocked, leading to an increase in 
pressure. “Glaucoma is a plumbing 
problem,” says H. Dunbar Hoskins of 
the San Francisco-based Foundation 
for Glaucoma Research. If left un- 
treated, the pressure eventually harms 
the optic nerve. The reason for the 
buildup is not known. 

Early treatment of open-angle 
glaucoma with eyedrop drugs like le- 
vobunolol hydrochloride, which Bush 
is taking, slows production of the 
aqueous humor and relieves the pres- 
sure. Eventually, however, many pa- 
tients develop a tolerance for the 
drugs and must switch medications. 
Occasionally, surgery is needed, 
though in Bush’s case probably not for 
many years. This glaucoma is easy to over- 
look, since it has no overt symptoms. But 
doctors are becoming more vigilant, and the 
American Academy of Ophthalmology now 
recommends that everyone over 40) be test- 
ed every two years. 

In all other respects, Bush’s health is 
“truly excellent,” said White House physi- 
cian Burton Lee. And the President's vi- 
sion, it seems, is more likely to be a serious 
concern for his political critics than for 
his doctors. — By Andrew Purvis. 
Reported by Michael Duffy/Washington and 
Paul Witteman/San Francisco 
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Two-Timer 
A second Pulitzer confirms 
August Wilson’s pre-eminence 
D uring the deliberations that led to Au- 
gust Wilson's being awarded a second 
Pulitzer Prize for drama last week, mem- 
bers of the Pulitzer board likened him to 
the playwright generally regarded as 
America’s greatest: Eugene O'Neill. If 
that comparison seems overly generous— 
Wilson has not yet produced a masterpiece 
to rank with Long Day’s Journey into Night, 
nor does his body of work yet rival the 
four-decade outpouring that won O'Neill 
the Pulitzer four times and the Nobel Prize 
to boot—the praise may merely be prema- 
ture. In just over five years, since his first 
professionally produced play, Ma Rainey’s 
Black Bottom, reached Broadway, Wilson 
has established himself as the richest theat- 
rical voice to emerge in the U.S. since the 
post-World War II flowering of Tennessee 
Williams and Arthur Miller. Just as signifi- 











cant, he has transcended the categoriza- 
tion of “black” playwright to demonstrate 
that his stories, although consistently 
about black families and communities, 
speak to the entire U.S. culture. 

The new Pulitzer, which makes Wil- 
son one of only seven dramatists to win 
at least twice (the others, besides O'Neill: 
George S. Kaufman, Robert E. Sher- 
wood, Thornton Wilder, Williams and 
Edward Albee), is for his play The Piano 
Lesson, which after extensive regional 
tryouts is opening on Broad- 
way this week. Outwardly, it 
has much in common with 
Fences, which won Wilson the 
Pulitzer in 1987: it portrays a 
conflict among members of a 
black family over whether to 
hunker down under white rac- 
ism or risk ambition and dis- 
appointment. But unlike 
Fences, a kitchen-sink drama 
firmly grounded in reality, Pi- 
ano Lesson seems haunted by 
specters of the brutal past— 
as haunted as the U.S. still is 





by the legacies of slavery and Jim Crow. 
Director Lloyd Richards and a splendid 
cast give the script the production it de- 
serves, That was not, alas, the Broadway 
fate in 1988 of Wilson’s gripping but mis- 
handled and commercially disastrous Joe 
Turner's Come and Gone. 

The curse of most dramatists is the 
inability, once they achieve a hit, to top 
or even match it. Wilson has proved he 
does not suffer under that burden. But in 
deference to stage superstition, the night 
before Piano Lesson started 
rehearsals at the Yale Reper- 
tory Theater in 1987, he be- 
gan drafting his next play, 
Two Trains Running. A can- 
did, joyous evocation of black 
street life circa 1968, it is 
just finishing its debut run at 
Yale. The episodic structure | 
and comedic tone differ radi- 
cally from Piano Lesson and 
Fences. The main thing the 
newest play has in common 
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wenty-five years ago this month, Harvard said no. So did 

Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Columbia and Williams. I 
can still see my 18-year-old self standing by the mailbox in 
stunned disbelief, holding six white envelopes. Six anorexically 
thin white envelopes. The precise wording of the form letters 
has been lost to history, but I can still conjure up their face- 
saving phrases like “many strong candidates” and “very diffi- 
cult decisions.” Reading them one right after another, it 
seemed like an Ivy League chorus was cheerfully wishing me 
“the best of luck with your college career.” Best of luck, that is, 
as long as I enrolled somewhere clse. 

Even with good grades and high test scores, I should have 
known that I was courting rejection by the sheer act of apply- 
ing. The odds of getting into schools like Harvard and 
Dartmouth that year were worse 
than 1 out of 4. Perhaps if I had 
lived somewhere distant like Indi- 
ana or California, I might have 
found comfort in raging against the 
injustice of East Coast élitism. My 
problem was that by my senior year — 
in high school, I was already an in- 
sufferable East Coast snob, So by 
the social standards of suburban. 
Connecticut in the mid-1960s, the 
multiple rejections consigned me — 
to the outer darkness, destined to 
be shunned on commuter trains, 
blackballed at country clubs and 
never allowed to buy a home in a 
community with four-acre zoning. I 
would have to plod through life 
stigmatized by the knowledge that I 
had been judged “Not Ivy League material.” 

Such adolescent angst was, of course, ludicrous. Every life 
has its disappointments; rejection by the college of your 
choice is probably more serious than not finding a date for the 
prom and less grievous than your mother throwing out a col- 
lection of 1950s baseball cards. Even then I was aware that my 
safety school was far better than most. So I stoically trudged 
off to the University of Michigan, a college that seemed majes- 
tically impervious to the damaged goods it was receiving. 
Michigan more than fulfilled its part of the bargain; the linger- 
ing gaps in my education (the inability to commune with head 
waiters in flawless French, tone-deaf ignorance of classical 
music, and scientific training that stopped with Mr. Wizard) 
are entirely my own fault. At 43 I can safely conclude that the 
lack of an Ivy League imprimatur has neither marred my ca- 
reer nor deprived me of any social entrée that I would have 
enjoyed. 

Why then, a quarter of a century later, do I still find painful 
the memory of those six undernourished envelopes? Why do I 
periodically peek into college-rating handbooks to see how 
Michigan is faring against the Ivy League? And why do I 
sometimes blanch when friends innocently suggest lunch at 
the Harvard Club? 

This lingering sensitivity, which 1 am chagrined to confess, 
has been exaggerated by the cities where I have lived and the 
work that I do. Both New York and Washington revere the Ivy 
League like Club Med worships tanned bodies and a strong 
backhand. Odd how when visiting the Midwest I drop the Uni- 
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versity of Michigan into conversation with an avidity I rarely 
display back East. Lawyers and physicists may often rate col- 
leagues by the quality of their professional education, but an 
enduring adult fascination with undergraduate pedigrees re- 
mains acute in the fields I know well, such as journalism and 
politics, where it is still possible to achieve success through tal- 
ent, luck and a good B.A. degree. For example, at the Wash- 
ington Post in the early 1980s, so thick were the references to 
bright college days in Cambridge, Mass., that I sometimes felt 
I was working at the Harvard Crimson alumni association. Peg- 
gy Noonan in her best-selling White House memoir, What I 
Saw at the Revolution, loudly complains that her colleagues in 
the Reagan Administration “were always asking me what col- 
lege I went to.” Noonan, sensitive to the status slights that ac- 
company her Fairleigh Dickinson 
degree, theorizes that in a fluid en- 
vironment like the White House, 
people pop the Ivy League question 
to categorize one another while 
_ simultaneously underscoring their 
own importance, as in “Yes, she 
_ does seem bright; she went to Rad- 
cliffe, but before my wife.” 

My instinct is to join Noonan 
in her populist fury against the 
“Harvardheads” in government. 
But rationally I know that at my age 
(and Noonan’s) such resentment is 
silly. For millions of college-educat- 
ed men and women like us, whose 
undergraduate histories do not 
automatically inspire awe, the 
struggle is over—and we won. For 
we have reached the stage in life where what we have learned 
and what we do with it are all that should matter. In fact, aside 
from the pride of parents who emblazon their children’s col- 
lege crests on the rear windows of their Accords and Audis, it 
is hard to find much objective evidence that a thick envelope 
from the Ivy League possesses the power to transform lives. I 
recently asked half a dozen sociologists whether there is any 
way to measure the career advantages that come with a presti- 
gious undergraduate degree. Their consensus was yes, of 
course, Princeton and Yale alumni are disproportionately suc- 
cessful, but it is unclear whether this superiority is due to the 
factors that originally impressed the admissions committces 
or the supposed added value of their élite education. It was 
the old nature-vs.-nurture debate transported to the tables 
down at Mory’s. 

Applied to my own life, their message seems clear. I am 
pretty much the same person I would have been had Harvard 
said yes—or had Dartmouth written apologetically to say that 
the envelopes had been switched at birth and I was really a 
prince, not an educational pauper. Yet | wonder. My own 
sense is that those rejection letters changed me in ways that I 
am still hard-pressed to define. Total defeat is never easy, es- 
pecially when it comes so suddenly so young. Sometimes I fear 
the experience eroded my self-confidence. But mostly I prefer 
to think it toughened me, taught me humility, trained me to 
value what I accomplished on my own and—most important— 
tempered my tendencies toward snobbery. Not a bad haul 
from six form letters mailed a quarter-century ago. 4 
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A real difference in brew- 

ing makes Miller Sharps the 
first non-alcoholic brew with 
veal beer taste. 

The secret hes in a recent 
Muller discovery. 

Most non-alcoholic malt 
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beer, and then the alcohol ts 
removed. Unjortunately, so is 
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hand, ts the product of Millers 
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